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For Third Grade. 
Just Introduced into the Schools of Washington, D. C. 

READ WHAT SUPT. POWELL SAYS of Frank HM. HMall’s Arithmetic Reader fer Second 
Grade, after using 6,000 of them: ‘“ Hall’s Arithmetic Reader for Second Grade has proved very valu- 
able for making pupils do independent work. It is as valuable in helping make thoughtful, intelligent 
readers as it is in developing independence and strength in solving number problems.” 

POINTS 
OF FRANK H. HALL’S ARITHMETIC READER FOR THIRD GRADE. 


It is Arithmetic from the child’s standpoint. It furnishes Drill Work in its most 
interesting form, It makes “ Fractions” as plain and easy as integers. It brings 
out the meaning of mathematical terms and expressions, and gives familiarity with 
them by their repeated and intelligent use. It is a gradual development of Num 
ber principles. Its statements induce thinking to the point. It makes figures use- 
ful things to the children. Its. plan is thoroughly philosophical. Its diagrams 
plainly illustrate the principles to the child mind. It trains pupils to know the 
meaning of problems before trying to solve them. It leads forward from the 
easy to the more difficult, so that the “ dull pupils” can grasp the principles. It 
does this by obliging the child, in every sentence, to think of what he is doing. 
It excludes all “ juggling with figures,” all use of symbols that mean nothing to 
the pupil. It simplifies reduction of fractions so that it becomes as plain as chang- 
ing ounces to pounds and bushels to pecks. 

PRICES OF THE BOOKS BY MAIL. 
Frank H. Hall's Arithmetic Reader for Seeond Grade, - - 23 cts. 
Fronk H. Hall’s Arithmetic Reader for Third Grade, - - 30 cts. 


5100 FRANK HALL'S ARITHMETIC READER 


A VERY PRACTICAL BOOK IS 


Frank H. Hall’s Arithmetic of the Farm and Workshop. : 


By mail, 28 cts. 
It contains problems that must be solved in the activities of life. 


Send your name and address and we will send you our new catalogue. 
Address 


CHO. SHERYWZOOD & Co., 


CHAS. 8. WOODARD, Manager, 


307--309 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Teachers of Latin 


tage to examine critically The First Latin Book. 


NEARLY READY 


The First Latin Book. 


W. C. Collar, Head-Master of Roxbury Latin School, 
AND 
M. Grant Daniell, Principal of Chauncy-Hall School, Boston. 


Illustrated. For introduction, $1.00. 


and famous scholars. 


iveness, combined with thoroughness and studied brevity. 


for use in grammar schools as well. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


BosTon New York Cnicaco 


will find it for their best interests and professional advan- 


An entirely new and fresh book by these two eminent teachers 
The characteristics of this book are great simplicity and attract- 


Though designed primarily for high schools, it will be found, 
from its simplicity, clearness, and careful gradation, admirably suited 


THE EDUCATIONAL SERIES OF COPY BOOKS. 


PREPARED BY 


ANNA EH. 


Supervisor of Penmanship in the Public Schools of Springfield, Mass. 


We announce this new series with the conviction that it has new features that will commend them- 
selves to the educational public, Miss Hill is an acknowledged expert, who has, in the subject of Pen- 
manship, given the schools an enviable reputation; and to teach teachers her services are constantly 
sought by our Jeading school superintendents. 

With these books a pupil learns much besides good penmanship. All are engraved on copper, and no 
expense has been spared to make them better than anything heretofore published. 


Correspondence is solicited. 


LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN, 


BOSTON, NEW YORKE, CHICAGO. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


851 and 853 Sixth Ave., N. W. cor. 48th St., N. Y. 


FRENCH 
and other foreign | SOHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


BOOKS. furnished with all text-books, stationery, 
printing, and completely 


Send for list of new 


SUPPLIED. 


EPTEMBER down the seasons slowly sweeps, a 
Beneath her load of luscious fruit bent low, ~ 
And loyal to record her praises, leaps | 0 
The pen of Esterbrook’s with fame aglow. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., . . 


And the fame of the Esterbrook Steel Pens is due to their 


easy writing qualities, temper, and durability. Over one 


ESTERBROOKACO. 
SERROFESSIONAL PE 


third of a century has elapsed since the first Esterbrook 


pens were manufactured, and they are more popular now 
than eVer. Leading numbers, 048, 14, 130, 333, 444. 


. 26 JOHN ST., NEW YORK. 


x double the money. 


You can write with a pencil at any time and in any place. 
Xing letters in pencil is becoming popular. There is no danger of soiling beautiful desks 
> or tables by overturning the contents of an ink bottle when a lead pencil is used. The 
nearest ideal to a perfect pencil is Dixon’s “ American Graphite,” with its smooth, clear, 
% black mark, which does not blur, and its tough and durable point. 
 miliar with them, mention JourNaL or Epucation and send 16 cents for samples worth 


PENCILS vs. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


Even the custom of writ- 
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Physical Chemical Apparatas, 


Microscopes, Telescopes, and Lanterns, 


namos, Motors, and 
"Electrical Test Instruments. 


ANATOMICAL MODELS. 
Chemicals and Chemical Glass Ware. 
Special Apparatus to Order. 
«Send for Cataleques and Prices 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO. 


(Successors Science Dept. of Nativnal School 
Furni-hing4’o ) 


179-181 Lake St., Chicago. 


Established 1871. 


Factory and 
Warerooms . 


( Mention this paper } 


every description, at prices much lower than ever touched before! 


tionally low in cost. 


Standard Scientific Instruments. 


Because of the necessity for a complete reorganization of our business we have decided to 
offer remarkable inducements in STANDARD SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS of 


Science teachers and others intending purchasers will henefit |themselves by writing us 
immediately, to secure Apparatus for the Fall term that is perfectly new, yet excep- 


State exactly what instruments are wanted and receive our ¢* Reorganization Prices” 


by return mail. Catalogs of any particular Dept. free upon request, 


i SPECIAL SALE OF ANATOMICAL MODELS. | 


Numerous World’s Fair Awards. e 


QUEEN & CO., Inc. 1012 Chestnut Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
N. V. Office, 116 Fulton St. 


ees 


Acme 
| of Progress 
| 


in its line is the 


LATEST MODEL 


| Remington 


| STANDARD 


Typewriter 


A development—not an experiment. In- 

corporates most perfectly many desirable 
_ improvements into the essential features 
| of Simple and Durable Construction for 
| which the Remington is famous. 


Send for a Catalogue. 


| Wyckorr, Seamans & Benepict 


| 
| 


| 327 Broadway, New York. | 


w 


Wanted Teachers who are 


willing to devote a part of their 
spare time to soliciting orders 
for our educational publications 
to write us for particulars. 

We pay liberal cash commis- 
sions, and furnish all necessary 


supplies free of cost. 
Address 


AGENCY DEPT. 
New Pusuisuine Co, 
83 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


FLAGS. 


Send for Catalogue. 


G. W. SIMMONS & CO. 


Oak Hall, Boston, Mass, 


\JSE BARNES’ INK. 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., 56 KE. 10th St., 
w 


FOR ALL. $75 2 month salary and expen- 
Work ses paid. If you want employment write 
at once to P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Me 


b Cataracts, Scars or Films 
ABSORBED, Our home 
treatment CURES Diseased Eyes or Lids when all 


others fail.” Hundreds convinced. Pamphlet free, 
No Risk. Address THE KY kK, Glens Falls, N. ¥. 


and Recitations 7? 
RA 6 Societies, Churches, etc. Samples FREE 
w P. GARRETT & CO., Philadelphia. (Est, 1865) 


“Select and Engage 


Four teachers for public schools, as indicated below, 
and report to us what you have done.” The Mana 
ger of the N. EK. Bureau of Education has recently 
been called upon to fill 16 positions in this way, and 
has at his command other positions to be fill d— 
Primary, Intermediate, Grammar, High, and ungra 
ded. Register at once for these positions. 
ddress HIRAM ORCUTT, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


RICHARDS & CO., 


OUR CATALOGUE ... 


Is a handy thing to have. When you need anything in 
school supplies, you can turn to it and see at once just 
what the best costs. We will not handle an article that. 
we cannot send out on the ‘‘satisfaction-or-money-back” 
No order is too small to secure immediate and courteous atten- 
No order is too large for our facilities. The catalogue is free. 


Jor all School Supplies. 
65 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


_plan. 
tion, 


ANDREWS SCHOOL FURNISHING C0. 


Awarded Eleven Medals at the World’s Fair. 


ESTABLISHED 


1870; 
NEW YORK: 41 Barclay St. | 1} 
CHICAGO: 112-1 St. \RICHARDS 
Importers and Manuf’rs. | 


Chemical Philosophical 
APPARATUS, 


Microscopes and Accessories. 
Patinum Ware and Fine Chemicals. 


N. B.— We offer best facilities to Colleges for duty 
Sree importation, 


Every Teacher in the country 


SIMPLEX PRINTER. 


Duplicating Copies of 
Writings or Drawings. 


= SIMPLE, CHEAP, & EFFECTIVE. 


Endorsed by over 50,000 Users. 


ROM an original on ordinary paper, with any pen, 100 copies can be made. 50 copies 
of any type-written manuscript produced in 15 minutes. Send for circulars and samples of work 


AGENTS LAWTON & CO., 20 Vesey St., New York. 


WANTED. 11 3t 


GOLD MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878 and 1889. 


. EPH LLOTTS THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 
J 


STEE 


170, 601 E. F., 332, 
‘ Sold by All Dealers throughout the World. w 


and his other styles. 
Twe fine engravings, 16x 19. Musical, ding, - 
PRESIDENTS All the Presidents with ay factory Bale tor Chere 


WIVES. PURITAN PUB. 00;, Boston, Mass. WEST TROY, N. Y.| 1826. 
Deseription and priees on applieatior . 


WANTED, 


In a Southern college, a President — a classical co'- 
lege graduate of successful experience and executive 
ability. and an active member of the Methodist 
Church; salary, $1500 to $1600. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


JUMPIN They hop, jump, skip,dance, turn somer. 
saults almost incessantly from August 
BE ANS toMay. Wonderful product of a Foriegn 
» Tree. Greatest curiosityto draw crowds 
wherever shown, on streets, in shop windows, etc. 
Just imported. Everybody wants one. Fuil history of 
Tree and sample Jumping Bean to Agents or Street- 
men 26 cents, postpaid. 3, 60c.; 6, $1; 12, $1.50; 100, 
$10. Rush order and be first. Sell quancities to your 
merchants for window attractions, and then sell to 
others. Quick sales. Try 100. Big Money. 
1t AGENTS’ HERALD, No. 967 J. B.,Phila,, Pa. 


EDUCATIONAL WAIFS, 


1S THERE A SCIENCE OF 
GOCY? By ALBERT E. WINSHIP. 
Price, 15 cents. 


MUSIC IN SCHOOLS. 
By ALBERT E. WrinsuHip. Price, 10 cents. 


A BOSTON SCHOOL. 
By ALBERT E. WINsHIP. A Description of the 
Work done in the George Putnam School. Fully 
illustrated. Price, 10 cents. 


HISTORY FOR TEACHERS. 
By MARY BLAKE. Contains an Outline of His- 
torical Study from the First to the Eighth VCen- 
tury inclusive. Price, 15 cents. 


TWO PREMIUM ESSAYS. 


{. Oral Teaching; Its Proper Limits and 
Methods. By Hon. J. W. DICKINSON, Boston. 


2. The Proper Functions of the Free High 
Scheol. By HOkACE H. MORGAN, 8t. Louis, 


PEDA- 
27 pages. 


Mo. 
These two valuable essays published in one pan- 
phiet. 48 pages. Price, 15 cents. 


GREEK AND LATIN AT SICHT. Meth- 
ods of Teaching. By Profs. Jonn W. 
WHITE and A. C. RICHARDSON. 35 pages. Price, 


15 cents. 
Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


The 
Potter-Bradley Atlas 
Is Taking. 


Read the following testimonials 
from our Subscribers, 

and see what they think of 

the Work. 


© The first six parts of the Atlas are at hand. ! do 
not see how they could be finer. hey are idea!.’’— 
JOHN R. SMITH, Principal H. 8., Jackson, 0. 


‘*T am so well pleased with the first four parts of 
the Potter-Bradley Atlas that I enclose 90 cents and 
coupons for Nes, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10. 

—FRANK REAGER, Orland, Cal. 


**T have now received 6 parts of the Potter-B:adley 
Atlas, and find it all you represent. I inclose four 
coupons and 60 cts. in stamps for the additional cop- 
ies as they are issued. I intend to have the complete 
publication ’—CLERK, City of Burlington, Vt 


**T have just received Part I. of the Potter-Bradley 
Atlas of the World, and think it magnificent. | want 
the complete set.” 

—SUBSCRIBER, Bridgeport, Con. 


‘Part 1 of the Potter-Bradley Atlas arrived last 
night, and [ am very much pleased with it. It forms 
a cheap but valuable addition to a teacher’s library. 
Enclosed find coupon for Part 2.” 

—SURSCRIBER, Ontario, Canada. 
* “ Part 1 of the Potter-Bradley Atlas has just beet 
received. It is a great privilege to get so fine a work 
a price. Inclosed find coupon for Parts 
nd 3. 


—PRIN. WORCESTER ACADEMY, Vinita, /. 7: 
we See page 197. 


F hae SUBSCRIBERS to this Fournal 
are cordially invited to become +t 

Agents. Send to us for terms ani 4 
few sample copies; hand the samples to yo" 
fellow-teachers and ask them to examine 
with a view to subscribing. The work * 
simple and will take but little time. Try 
We pay cash commissions. Write us /" 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mas:. 


Subscribers to the Journal 
can have their subscript!’ 
advanced siz hs by seve 

a new yearly subseriptio”: 


AND 
SUPPLIES. ) ~ NEW YORK. 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset 


When corresponding with advertisers please mention this journal. 


t 
NEW ENG. PUR. oo. 8 Romerset St., Boste 


EW ENG. BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
N 8 Somerset Street, Bostoo- 
Himam OncurTtT, Manager. 
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Journal of Education. 
A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly. $2.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES. 


in clubs ofthreeé ormore, . . , 
One renewal and one new subscription. 2-99 & year. 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $5.50 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at ciut rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a cint of 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time.” 
AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), 
Both papers to one address, 


+» $1.00 a year. 
- 833.00 * 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
s Somerset St. - * * * © «+ Boston, Mass, 


Written for the JOURNAL.) 
BAREFOOT BOY. 


There’s something in a noble boy,’’ ete.— Willis. 


There’s something,more in a noble lad, 
With his nether extremities all uncla, 
On his bare understanding resting alone, 
With nought in the world he can call his own 
Bat the capital Nature gives a boy, 
To look upon life as one long joy. 
The ‘*leg, I see,’’ of a well-formed calf, * 
Face, arms, and frame that seem to laugh 
At all life’s common ills; 
Cold, heat, hard work, and doctors’ pills. 
With nothing to plague, perplex, or annoy, 

See him etand on his ‘‘ pegs ”’ 

(Those stockingless lege), 
With his trousers rolled up, and his hands in his pocket, 
As calm as a jadge looking over the ‘‘ docket,’’ 
With a freedom and poise, 
As if visions of joys 
In the future were clearly in sight. 
The whole of life comprised in his plan 
Is to be what he’s bound to be—a man ; 
And he feels in each limb 
That’s enough for him ; 
Hope paints the world in colors bright, 
And life’s a long straight path of light. B. ¥;. T. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


[ These quotations may or may not represent the editor’s senti- 
ments. They are merely the topice of the day. ] 

Strate SUPERINTENDENT N. C, Sonarrrer, Pennsyl- 
vania: The county institute is the annual revival meet- 
ing for the teachers. 


SUPERINTENDENT T. M. Baturet, Springfield, Mass. : 
The most taxing work of the teacher is not to master his 
subject, but to create a deep interest in it in the mind of 
the pupil. 

SUPERINTENDENT W. H. Cottins, Springfield, Ill. : 
The example of the teacher and every exercise of the 
school ought to be an inspiration to the pupils to be good, 
pure, unselfish, and noble. 


Freperick L. Burk, Santa Rosa, Cal.: Rules, rega- 
lations, and red tape have, indeed, their place in the 
government of a force of wage earners, but no place in a 
corps of student teachers. 


SUPERINTENDENT R. E. Denrietp, Duluth, Mich.: 
The teachers have most success who give most of their 
time to unremitting study, and do not trust too much to 
the inspiration of the moment. 


PHILLIPS Brooxs: There can be no doubt that many 
studies have been introduced into the schools legitimately, 
for reasons that were temporary, and then have remained 
like ghosts, haunting our schools, long after their living 
necessity had died away. 


STATE SUPERINTENDENT J. F. Crooxer, New York: 
{» the country schools the mental and physical strength 
of the teacher is heavily taxed and strained to secure 
good results, and the most meagre, and in many cases 
‘iamefully paltry, wages are paid for services. 


Hon. Henry W. Buair, M.C., New Hampshire: 
‘‘ntil we have begun at the beginning and made the voter 
‘nvelligent, more and more will the elements of ignorance, 
incompeteney, misrule, violence, and disorder increase. 
Sooner or later, the nation, as a nation, must take up this 
uestion of the universal education of all the children of 
the republie. 


HELLVALLYN AND ANTIETAM. 
For Mr. ANGELL AND THE PROFESSOR OF LITERATURE. 


BY SUPT. ALBERT P, MARBLE, PH D., OMAHA. 


A student of Nature, wandering in search of her hidden 
charms between the wild Hellvellyn and Catchedicam, lost 
his life by a fall from the rocks, and his body was found 
weeks afterwards guarded by his faithful dog. How 
more than human is the instinct of this friend of man, 
the dog? It is elevating to boys to study and imitate 
the dog in this respect, and Mr. Angell ought to print 
Scott’s poem, “ Hellvellyn,” in Our Dumb Animals. 

A soldier of the Union army at Antietam, on a lonely 
picket post, found a horse tethered to a tree, where he 
had stood a day or two, and near by the dead body of 
his rider, shot by the enemy. At the close of the war 
the soldier resumed his studies as an artist, and later he 
made a picture of the dead picket’s horse watching the 
lifeless body of his master. In the edge of a lonely piece 
of woods the impatient animal stands, fastened by the 
bridle-rein, with saddle, the knapsack of his rider, and 
the military trappings all on,—pawing the dust with 
impatient hoof, half-reared on his haunches, with flashing 
eye and dilated nostrils,-the very soul of restrained 
activity, all expressed, though he was tied to a tree! 
Near by, and behind a rocky barrier, the dead picket lies 
flat on the ground grasping his carbine; and the rank 
foliage waves in the breeze, and the clouds float calmly 
in the blue sky above. Mr. Angell ought to print in 
Our Dumb Animals the picture of this picket, faithful unto 
death, and the no less faithful horse. Every boy becomes 
a better boy when he learns to love a horse; and to know 
the dog and the horse, to know them really, is to love 
them. 

The so!dier who found the dead picket and the lonely 
horse, weary with waiting, and represented them so true 
to life on the canvas, had also the literary instinct, and 
he is now a teacher less than a hundred miles from Bos- 
ton. The incident of the picket recalled to his mind the 
vigil of the faithful dog, and he qaoted a couplet from 
Scott’s poem, as the motto of his picture. Bat his mem- 
ory was slightly at fault, and he varied the lines, as given 
below. 

Now, for the professor of literature, the question is, 
which of the two couplets is Scott's and which was writ- 
ten on the picture? Which is best? (Don’t bother 
about better “ when two are compared,’—that’s a back 
number.) If the best is not Scott's, then is our soldier- 
painter-teacher a poet also ? 

One, — 

** How oft, as thou watched, did his silence seem slumber! 

As the wind waved his garments, how oft didst thou start!’ 

The other, — 

“* How oft didst thou think that his silence was slumber ? 

When the wind waved his garments, how oft didst thou start ?’’ 

You must not look in your copy of Scott till you answer 
the questions,—that wouldn’t be fair! Is it best to as- 
sume that the silence seemed slumber, and that the faith- 
ful friend started when the wind waved his garments, and 
so use the exclamation points? or to ask the direct 
question as in the other? Is the alliteration in “silence 
seem slumber” better, or not as good, as “ silence was 
slumber”? Will it do to say “as thou watched ” in- 
stead of “as thou watchedst”? Is it better to say 
‘‘ When the wind waved,” ete., or “ As the wind waved,” 
“as thou watched”? My opinion is that ‘‘ watched,” 
above, will do, and that the “ One” is better than “ The 
other”; but make up your mind before you see which 
is Scott's. 

Both the poem that preserves the memory of the faith- 
ful dog, and the painting that recalls still more vividly 
the noble horse and his devoted master, are worthy of 
study. They awaken an interest in those helpers of man 
to our present civilization; for without the dog to hunt and 
the horse to draw at first, man would not have risen to 
the present stage of development, where fixed ammuni- 


A 


tion and electric cars have largely displaced dogs and 
horses ; and they develop a taste for art,—the literary 
art that makes a picture in words, and the pictorial art 
that represents the scene in colors on the canvas. Both 
represent vividly the fidelity of our dumb friends, each 
to his dead master :— 

The one,— 

‘* In the arms of Hellvellyn and Catchedicam.”’ 
The other,— 


‘In the lonely environs of Antietam.’’ 


THE RELATIONS OF SUPERINTENDENT 
TO TEACHERS. 


BY WILLIAM A. MOWRY, PH. D. 


The superintendent is an executive officer. Like other 
executives, it is a matter of difficulty to fix limits to his 
powers and daties. They are broad and various. It is 
told of Commissioner Harris that at one time he charac- 
terized them as follows: “The first duty of the superin- 
tendent is to look after the newspapers. His second 
duty is to look after the people. In the third place, to 
look after the school board, and, fourthly, to look after the 
teachers.” I suppose that all this meant that it was the 
duty of the superintendent to mould public opinion upon 
school matters. 

The subject I am to consider is limited to one minor 
department of the superintendent’s duties, “The Relations 
of the Superintendent to the Teachers.” I will divide 
what I have to say under several heads. 

1. The superintendent is sometimes regarded as a com- 
missary. This is under the figure of an army. The prin- 
cipals of the schools are officers, the teachers are the sol- 
diers, and the commissary must furnish them with proper 
material—books, slates, paper, ink, and all sorts of sup- 
plies, from penwipers to blotters, from dictionaries to 
drinking-cups. I regard this as the lowest possible view 
of the superintendent. In some small places it may be a 
matter of necessity, but any town or city that can afford 
a superintendent cannot afford to allow him to occupy his 
time in farnishing door-mats and slate-pencils, and keep 
account of the same. In every case the furnishing of 
school supplies ought to be divorced entirely from the 
superintendent. Door-mats, books, and slate-pencils are 
necessary for the school, but another officer should attend 
to these matters, and leave the superintendent to do his 
own proper work. 

2. The superintendert is frequently regarded as an 
overseer. This figure is derived, perhaps, from the cotton 
or woolen factory. In this case he is expected to see that 
each operative performs his allotted task. No one must 
fall below the amount of work assigned him in the 
“course of study.” This makes the superintendent a 
driver. He is not to lead, but rather to drive, to push, 
to crowd, to insure the performance of so much work in 
quantity. 

So long as human nature is what it is, doubtless it will 
be needful for the superintendent to make sure that every 
teacher is faithful and performs a proper amount of work 
with his classes. But I fancy all will agree that this view 
of the case dees not satisfy all the conditions of the prob- 
lem. The work of the superintendent should go beyond 
this. It is plainly evident that he should be something 
more than the “ boss of a gang.” 

3. Another view of the superintendent’s duties is that 
he is an organizer. Returning to our figure of an army, 
he is the general. He is to organize his forces into com- 
panies, regiments, and brigades. He is to put the right 
man in the right place. He is to take care that these 
forces, when organized, are properly equipped and drilled 
and made ready for the severer duties of the campaign. 
He is then to lead them forward tc encounter the enemy 
and fight the battles. 

This figure may not be entirely out of place. It may 
have some elements of truth in it, and toa certain extent 
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may be applicable to the conditions. We are waging a 
battle with ignorance, but the figure falls far short of the 
work in hand. A military campaign supposes the army 
already made up of mature men, capable of carrying on 
the contest. The general has merely to make the proper 
disposition of his forces and give the necessary command, 
“ Forward!” In this educational work, however, very 
different additional duties are placed upon us. The great 
work of the educator, whether superintendent, principal, 
or subordinate teacher, is to develop the youthfal mind 
and cause to grow in harmonious proportions-a human 
being ; to see to it that his physical, mental, and moral 
natures all have proper nutriment, and are intelligently 
exercised so as to produce the most symmetrical growth 
into full-fledged manhood and womavhood. The figare 
before us, therefore, falls infinitely short of illustrating 
the work we have to do. 

4. In the next place, we may regard the superintendent 
as an instructor. It may not be untrue to call him a 
teacher of teachers. We have now come back to acon- 
sideration of his duties under the proper figare of a 
school. The school is not an army, the school is not a 
factory. It is a school. Related to this school are 
parents, pupils, teachers, principals, a superintendent, and 
the school board. The superintendent, acting as the agent 
of the board, may properly be regarded as an instructor of 
the teachers. It is clearly his duty to see that the teach- 
ers in the several grades employ proper methods for un- 
folding and presenting the several subjects to be taught. 
He should be familiar with the essential, underlying princi- 
ples of pedagogy, in order that he may be able philosophi- 
cally to instruct his teachers after one comprehensive plan. 
It will not do tor him to employ the analytic system here 
and the synthetic there, with no proper codrdination of 

the work. The best results cannot be obtained by intro- 
ducing a bit of inductive work adjoining another portion 
carried on under the deductive principle. All parts 
should be correlated. It will be needful for the superin- 
tendent to instruct his teachers in the subject of arith- 
metic, for example, so that their teaching of this subject 
may be uniform throughout the city, and everywhere phil- 
osophical. The same is true with refsrence to methods 
in geography, language work, and all other studies. 

Here certainly is a wide field for the exercise of the 
highest and broadest talent. No novice can perform this 
part of the work of the superintendent successfully. It 
is evident that he must be familiar with the principles of 
all subjects taught in the schools. He must also be able 
to instruct with clearness, accuracy, and precision, giving 
only the needful hints and suggestions here and there, in 
order to keep the teachers in the right path. 

Another division of this topic is the matter of school man- 
agement. This opens up to us one of the more difficult por- 
tions of the superintendent’s duties. God has not made 
two children exactly alike. No two teachers are exactly 
alike. The greatest diversity in respect to character, 
temperament, and ability is found both among the 
pupils and among the teachers. To produce the best 
results from the schvols it is an absolute necessity 
that the teachers follow the wisest and safest principles 
of school management. The discipline of every sch»ol 
should be both firm and tender, just and kind, natural, 
but effective. In the very nature of things, the superin- 
tendent will be called upon to assist and advise the 
teacher in important matters of school discipline. Here 
is the necessity for the exercise of the utmost tact and 
skill, knowledge and wisdom. 

5. The superintendent should be the friend, supporter, 
and defender of the teachers. The relations between him 
and them should be such that they will freely confer with 
him as a friend, and place in him the most implicit trust 
as a true and faithful adviser. 

Friendship in these days plays altogether too small a 
part in the world’s affairs. The faithfulness of friends 
should not be altogether locked up in charch relations, 
Masonic, Odd Fellows, and similar societies. Cicero did a 
great service to mankind when he wrote his wonderfal 
work, “ De Amicitia.”” One could almost wish that this 
treatise of the old Roman wer made a text-book in every 
normal school, and were read at the meetings of the New 
England superintendents. “Quaid dulcius,” said this 
famous orator, in a burst of enthusiasm, “quam habere, 
quicum omnia aadeas sic loqui, ut tecum?” Ah, brother 
superintendents, how seldom does it happen that one of 


us is able to receive that entire confidence from the teacher, 
and the teacher able to place that entire confidence ip us, 
so that in a burst of gratitude he may exclaim, as did 
Cicero, ‘‘ What is sweeter than to have one with whom 
you may dare to speak all things as with yourself?” If 
the teacher feels that he can implicitly trust the superin- 
tendent, if he feels that the superintendent is surely his 
friend and will serve him as such, if he feels confidence in 
the jadgment and wisdom of his superintendent, he should 
certainly come to him with his difficulties, and by his aid 
untangle the knotted web, so that the cloth when taken 
from the loom shall be without break or blemish, perfect 
in its finish, fit for the garment of a king. It is not to be 
inferred, of course, that the superintendent will defend a 
teacher in any error, but that the teacher shall find him a 
friend who will help him out of his errors and help free 
him from the liability of repeating the error. 

6. We now come to a consideration of the highest, 
broadest, and most important daty of the superintendent 
in his relation to the teachers. The true system will make 
of him more than a commissary, to look after the supplies ; 
more than an overseer, to act as a “lubricator”; more 
than an organizer, to adjast all parts of the machinery 
and to set it in motion; more than an instructor, to aid 
his teachers in methods and in discipline; more, even, 
than their friend and adviser. 

He must be an inspirer. He must possess the highest 
elements of true leadership. He must be able to be, 
emphatically in himself, an uplifter. He must aim to 
produce through the teachers, in the lives of the pupils, 
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the highest and most virile type of humanity. He is to 
deal with souls. He is to organize and put into the 
most successfal operation the work of those who mould 
immortal minds. He is to adjust the forces which 
make the citizens of the republic. He is the great di- 
rector who moulds the elements which determine the 
character of the next generation. 

No sane man can be a pessimist. The progress of hu- 
manity is upward and onward, but the results necessitate 
means. It is the duty of the superintendent to set in 
motion causes,—a train of causes, which shall produce, by 
intricate processes, the desired results. He must be able 
to inspire and uplift his teachers. He cannot afford to 
allow them to consider him merely as an overseer or an 
instractor. He must be able te secure that confidence in 
him from all his teachers which is an underlying neces- 
sity, in order to lift them to a higher plane of daty, 
usefulness, and success. He must be such a force in the 
community that by both example and precept he can ele- 
vate the children, the teachers, the school-board, and his 
fellow-citizens generally. No other public officer has such 
divine opportunities as he. No other officer, perhaps not 
even the minister of our holy religion, has such a field of 
usefulnass, broad as the entire municipality, state, and 
nation, and yet maintaining the closest relations with 
every part and section of it, touching the forces that con- 


trol and govern every home, and, in a measure, every i :idi. 
vidual. 

If, then, this is the work of the superintendent, if t})ege 
are the relations which he should hold to the teachers of 
a town or city, it will readily be seen that the necessary 
qualifications for successfully fulfilling such high and im. 
portant duties must be of no ordinarystamp. The su. 
p2rin'endent, in order to attain the greatest usefulness 
and success, should be a man of varied and solid \carn- 
ing, of the best habits of thought and study, of broad 
experience, and of the most substantial and reliable per. 
sonal character. 
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SEPTEMBER BY-WAYS. 


BY W. WHITMAN BAILEY, 


The woods and waysides are never more beautiful than 
in September. Then ‘‘ Nature gathers up her robes of 
glory.” Every thicket is a galaxy of stars; each dusty 
weed by the high-road clothes itself with bloom. Even in 
the gutters we notice the purple Gerardia’s evanescent 
flower or tiny corollas of some belated St. Johnswort. 
From the copses gleam the disks of various hawkweeds, 
and the swamps show masses of purple and white thor- 
oughwort. The first of these is better known by its 
name of “ Toe-pye-weed,” and both are species of Eupato- 
rium. A prettier species than either is the pure white 
E. ageratoides; not uncommon about the lower parts of 
the New England mountains. 

The Compositw, indeed, are now in all their glory. 
Vast as the family is throughout the world, including one- 
tenth at least of all cotyledonous plants, its numerical 
proportion in the United States is even greater, for here 
appears to be the head centre for asters and golden-rods. 
Perhaps these stars are typical of our own great union of 
states. At any rate, with us they abound and make glad 
the waste places. 

The cardinal flowers, most glorious of our herbaceous 
plants, still stand in long lines by the brook sides, their scar- 
let robes reflected in the dark water. Near them we are 
apt to see the lavender-colored flowers of peppermint, aud 
nearly always the monkey-flower (Mimulus ringens) and 
the white turtle-head (Chelone glabra). Together these 
make a beautiful bouquet. Near by, also, we may find 
the box-gentian (Gentiana Andrewsii), the color of which 
is often superb. It varies from a deep, rich azare to 
Prussian or even indigo blue. It is not true that these 
flowers are permanently closed; bees can be often seen 
separating the corolla-lobes and penetrating the mysterious 
depths within. Every flower-lover knows the fringed 
gentian (Gentiana crinita). It begins to bloom in Sep: 
tember, and lingers long into the next month. One learns 
to seek it on particular days—“ dies gentianw,”—hazy, 
dream inducing, quiet hours, loveliest of all the year. 

‘* Upon its fringed lids the bee sits brooding, 
Like a fond lover, loth to say farewell.’’ 

Around, the blueberry .bushes are assuming their au- 
tumnal claret ; great umbered ferns present their fronds, 
and gaudy sumacs droop their banners. Gather the gen- 
tian flowers and take them home, but be sure to put them 
in water, in strong sunlight, or you will fail to see their 
lids unfarl. 

If one wanders into boggy land in September, he will 
find whole meadows full of Parnassia or “ grass-of-Parnas- 
sus.” From a few roundish leaves near the base arise 
the erect flower stalk, a little above one sessile leaf. This 
flower is white, and delicately veined with green. It /ia8 
the effect, at first, of a large anemone, but is really of the 
saxifrage family, a very anomalous group, which yet ‘!¢ 
botanist comes to know at sight by subtle features which 
he fails to put into words. Parnassia has five proper 
stamens, while at the base of each petal is a cluster of 
somewhat united, gland-tipped filaments,—deceptive ‘° 
flies, which are here invited to a Barmecide feast. A” 
other interesting thing about the plant, pretty to watch 
withal, is the successive opening of the stamens, one ®' ® 
time. 

In similar localities with this plant grows the swe! 
maiden’s-tresses ” (Spiranthes cernua),a delicate crea\” 
colored orchid. On higher, dry land is another commo® 
species, the Spiranthes gracilis, pure white and with the 
flowers in a very pronounced spire. The white wreaths 


of clematis are now vanishing into greenish plumes, |a‘¢t 
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becoming the “ old-man’s-beard.” The mission of this methods you have learned. Do you take at least one servants, from seven to forty-five in age, who have the 
tendril-climber appears to be to beautify stone walls, heaps good educational journal? Are you reading the best use of a library, the fun of school festivals, and the bene- 
of rubbish, and unsightly things in nature generally. books written in French on education, for the sake of fit of Sunday courser, for the society is really a gigantic 
This, too, is the duty of the woodbine or Virginia keeping up your Frenc:. and benefiting your mind at the Sunday school, which bas become the model for all of 
creeper, whose crimson sash is flang over juniper or pine, same time? And for complete rest and relaxation of its kind. But everywhere is thoroughness coupled with 
or trails resplendent from some mossy and lichened rock. mind, are you taking eight hours’ sleep out of the twenty- restriction and state control, that contrasts ill with the 
The yellow Gerardia pedicularia is very common inopen four? And what are you thinking ? spirit of freedom developed through order in American 
glades of the woods. It is a somewhat bushy plant, You want Jack to be good. Are you trying to be? public schools. — Boston Transcript. 

though herbaceous, and, like all its genus, parasitic on roots You want Jack to be loving. How do you treat your 
of other plants. The yellow flowers blacken in drying, parents and your brothers and sisters? Are you anxious 
and, as long ago pointed out by the writer, are punctured by to do them kindnesses, and do you speak tender words at 
bumble-bees in their search for honey. In portions of home? 

New England the autumnal dandelions (Leontodon autum- —_ Jack is looking at you yourself, reading you, weighing 
nalis) quite illamine the fields, and intrude even upon the you. He sees your deficiencies, but he sees also your 
college campus. They are not to be taken for the ordi- virtues ; for the sake of those he will make up his mind to 
nary dandelion, for they have a solid, green, branching be noble, and when he has once made up his mind to be 
scope; nor are the leaves so runcinate. They are good so, you have accomplished as much as the noblest poet or 
exchange plants with botanists beyond the Alleghanies, artist or genius, for you have inspired a soul. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHERS. 


BY W. W. STETSON, AUBURN, ME. 


Do not allow pupils to be boisterous in the schoolroom 
before or after school hours or at recesses. 

Attention, interest and energy on the part of the pupils 
are goals to be striven for. 


where they grow best. With us, they begin to bloom in 
June, and linger with Linaria vulgaris even into Novem- 
ber. 

The various berries now begin to be an attractive feat- 
ure in the landseape. Notably prominent are the scarlet 


The regular work of the school is the work that should 
have your best efforts. 

It is what the pupil is inspired to do that makes him 
stronger and better. 

If you can inspire a few, it will react and become an 
inspiration to others. 


RUSSIA’S PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


BY KATE GANNETT WELLS. 


axillary clusters of the “black alder” (Zlex verticillatus), — Nowhere does state control of edueation obtain so ex- Ai the ordinary child to do his best. Make him feel 
which is really ® holly. These bright beads are used in closively asin Russia. Its school system, divided into that he is capable of something better than he is. Rec- 
Christmas decorations. The flowering dogwood, and its twelve educational circuits, with its decrees, methods, ognize and reward effort as well as achievement. 
herbaceous cousin, the “banch-berry,” present us with courses, buildings, officers, teachers, and Jocal authorities, “Tho extent to which the pupils are interested in the 
scarlet frait, while the baneberry (Actwa spicata) has, in narrowing or widening circles, is under the final con- books from the library will be measured by the extent to 
according to the variety, either white ivory-like berries, trol which emanates from the czar, no private school ex- 
or fine red ones. The fruit of the Clintonia is deep blue; isting without special permission. Each city must have 
so is the naked seed of cohosh. The bush cornels show one school for every one thousand inhabitants, “ ambula- and after each session and during recesses. 
white or blue berries ; the hips of the rose and the berries tory ” schools being provided for isolated provinces, while [jg any worthy influence you can command to instill 
of hawthorne are red ; indeed, one may make up a bril- great pains is taken to Russianize schools under German into the minds of the children an aversion to the use of 
liant bouquet of berries alone. influence, as in the Baltic provinces. Much is said, and j.ohol and narcotics. 

In this brief article we have not dwelt upon the color something being done, toward the introduction into the ‘The more “ go” you put into your work, the easier it 
of the autumnal foliage. The subject, inspiring as it is, primary schools of agricultural knowledge, window-gar- will “ go.” 
is somewhat hackneyed. It reqaires the pen of a dening, and the culture of the silk-worm. 
Thoreau, a Lowell, or a Higginson to do proper justice | In the elementary schools tuition, text-books, and ma- 


which you help them to understand and appreciate them. 
Be careful to ventilate your room thoroughly before 


Be more alert to commend than anxious to criticise. 
You cannot do your daty by your pupils unless you 


to this glory of our country. terial are free, and, though open to all, are not much jaye the instincts of a student and the habits of a scholar. 
used by the upper classes, who prefer home instruction. your true success will be largely limited and measured 

The technical schools endeavor to produce skilful work- by the breadth of your scholarship. 
YOURSELF. men in contrast with others for adalts, which train their Study the motives that control children, and use every 


pupils to be overseers, foremen, contractors. The real gsrort to foster those that are enfobling. 
— schools, which fit young men for the higher professional Take an account of stock occasionally. Have the cour- 

If you are a true teacher, your earnest desire is to 8e@ | gchools, are of such practical benefit that they exist in all age to make a candid estimate of your pedagogical be- 
your pupils grow strong and wise, and loving and good. large cities in Russia, Siberia, and the Caucasus. Uni- longings. 

They will imitate you. What are you, yourself ? versities offer the highest education, but special state Interest pupils in current events of importance, and 

That little boy, Jack, from Poverty lane, with the schools, military, navigation, polytechnic, forestry, veter- help them to know something scientifically definite of the 
pinched face and eager eyes,—what is he to you ? inary surgery, mining, bridge-making, etc., complete as things with which they come in daily contact.—Report 

You have heard the old story of the poet, how he said, wide a range of education as is offered in any country, of 1893. 

“T get my inspiration in my garden” ; and when a would- administered by local boards, with incomes derived from 

be-poet asked to see this garden, the wise man led him the empire, province, commane, and from taxes on per- 

to a narrow back yard in a crowded city, where a few sonal property and income. 

struggling plants bloomed palely ; how the would-be-poet School salaries vary according to grade of school from 

poet, looking reverently upward at God’s blue $1,953 and lodging in girls’ institute, and $1,116 in the te te tile the 

heaven, said: “You see my garden is not very wide nor gymnasia. All state teachers are pensioned after twenty- question, as, indeed, regarding much recent legislation. 

very long, bat, ah! it is wonderfully hig ” five years of service, and then, if they still can teach five The pension appropriation this year is $151,518 570, 

So little Jack should be your inspiration. He is only years longer, they receive both pension and salary. ‘The secretary of war asked for $38,770,611 for the rivers and 
a dot, but he is wonderfully capable of becoming noble (Harvard Sabbatical years are preferable ) harbors, bat only $9,431 689 was appropriated. Of this, the rivers 
and high through yourself. Corporal punishment is forbidden in civil schools, very receive $5,742,750, and the harbors $3,668,939, 

First of all, how is your heart toward Jack? I know refractory pupils being expelled or refused admission to The post-office appropriation is $87,470,599, 
teachers who pride themselves on “ just hating children.” nother school, or, if permitted to enter, having to pass © The United States army costs $23,568 289. 

I know “successful teachers’ who neither feel love for another entrance examination. One cannot avoid con- The public debt is practically $882,448,073. 
Jack nor wish for his love in return. They say: “I will trasting this prohibition of whipping with Siberian severity, 
> ® coun wen emocratic, v 10 
. y, and thus fulfil my duty. I hate maudlin ¢lasse watch over the discip tine and g oo way. Pennsylvania went Republican by 187,000 plurality at a 
sentimentality.” pupils, attend the lessons given, and see that they are special election, which is not expected to call out a large vote for 

If you feel this way, if your heart does not go out to understood. The persons who perform the same duties either party. It is practically without a parallel in politics. 

Jack in love and divine pity, become anything that ishon- for boys are called “ governors.”” The position of a Har- The epithet ‘‘ cuskoo,”” which now applies to all who echo the 
est, but do not be a teacher. vard proctor or college matron is enviable compared sentiment of the president — pr Piet cary to do 

Your heart being right, stady yourself for Jack’s sake. with these Russian sponsors for the ability of their pupils. 
You wish him to be strong in body. Look after yourown Russian educational societies resemble in name and |.) Sinn on Ghat ednitinn, 
health. Be strong and cheery, and full of human interest method many of our own. The pedagogical museum, 00 
‘o him, so that he will not be afraid to laugh, and cry, with its courses of institutes, like those the Massachusetts manders, 74 lientenant-commanders, 250 lieutenants. 
Perhaps, before you. Do not talk a¢ him, but to him. board of education is to inaugurate ; the society for the wy jjiem Steinitz and Emanuel Lasker, the great ‘ American ” 
Go to hig home, and invite him to yours. You wish him encouragement of education in the family, akin to our chees players, are Bohemian and Prussian, respectively, and aged 
to be neat. Dress as well as you can, and choose pretty Miss Ticknor’s society for study at home; the society for thirty and twenty-five. 

Colors, for children love them. Arrange your hair be- the stady of hygiene, like the work done by Mrs. Pro- The great skating record is 31¢ seconds per quarter mile, at the 
Comingly, See that lexion is clear, by keeping fessor Richards, Mrs. S. B. Tobey, and others; the per. "te of 2 minates and 5 qpneney oe = ie 

ping istic Australian colony in Paraguay, thirty-six miles 

your skin soft and healthy with plenty of batbing, just as manent committee for popular conferences, like our lyceum . The ee tee 0 y . , 

rom Villa Rica, 230,000 acres of cultivatable land, with 
yo" teach Jack to beeome healthy and good-looking by bureaus. The society for popular education at Khar Kof aos of water and good climate, They have 2,500 head of 
the same process. You want Jack to be wise. How is under the charge of a lady, aided by sixty volunteer .,114 They have a total abstinence clause, the enforcement of 
about yourself ? You will teach him by those grand teachers. The pupils are peasants, working women, and which is making them mach trouble. 


BY LUCY HAYES-MACQUEEN. 


SCIENCE, ART, AND POLITICS. 


India is not a little excited over legislation that is thought to 
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Methods for the Schoolroom. 


Name two poems in each of the following languages, 
and give their authors: German, English, Latin, Greek. 

Take a “ geographical walk ’’ with your pupils, in any 
direction which is richest in material. A record of what 
is seen should be kept, and a report made, showing 
specimens and drawings. 


GOOD RULES. 


Prepare for your recitations in advance. 

Text-books are subordinate to skilful teaching. 

Use the blackboard yourself. 

Send your pupils to the blackboard. 

Keep wide awake yourself. 

Keep your pupils on the alert. 

Don’t talk too much. 

Never repeat the pupil’s answer. 

Seldom repeat a question. 

Never tell your pupils they are doll, on or stupid. 

Be cheerful and animated, but not frivolous. 

If everything seems to go wrong, it is probable that 
you are out of humor yourself. 

A pleasant voice is music in the schoolroom. 

Expect to leave much untaught; no teacher ever suc- 
ceeded in teaching everything. 

Do not expect to make good scholars out of all your 
pupils ; to do so is impossible.—John Swett. 


INSECT TRAPS.—(I.) 
BY CLARABEL GILMAN. 


On the soft peat moss that forms the spongy carpet of 
our bogs may often be found small plants, so like the soft 
cashion on which they rest as to be called by the unin- 
itiated “red moss.” Who would dream that these little 
sundew plants, with their innocent looking clusters of 
small white flowers, could be veritable insect traps, as 
fatal to the tiny fly that ventures upon them as the most 
perfectly woven cobweb of his hereditary enemy, the 
spider? These little red-or green leaves, covered with 
red hairs that glisten with crystal drops, have been im- 
mortalized by the researches of Mr. Darwin, but that need 
not prevent us from studying them in our turn, and veri- 
fying for ourselves some of the discoveries that he made. 

How the leaves rest lovingly on the moss, and seem 
to grow out of its soft depths. We take up a handful of 
the moss, and the sundew plant is lifted with it. Has it 
no roots? We part the moss around the leaves, and no- 
tice how shining and moss-like is the silvery fringe of 
hairs at the base of the petioles. We follow down the 
slender stem, with its short internodes, down below the 
dead ieaves still clinging to it, and find roots at last. 
Little brown, wiry things! how they have worked them- 
selves in among the moss, almost as if they were a part 
of it. Bits of the moss are even threaded on their fibres. 
The plant must draw its nourishment from some other 
source than the earth, since we cannot discover that its 
roots have spread to any extent in the soil. Then, too, it 
flourishes in places where nothing else but moss can grow. 

But the leaves invite our most careful study. Here is 
one with the whole petiole and blade almost as deep a red 
as the hairs, better called tentacles, of the blade them- 
selves. Above the long, scale-like hairs on the lower part 
of the petiole are soft, shining hairs all the way up to 
the blade. The shallow cup of the bladeitself is bordered 
by deep red tentacles, ending in elongated or oval 
glands, enveloped in shining drops like dew, while its 
whole surface is covered with similar ones on stems that 
gradually shorten as they approach the centre, the short- 
est looking like beautiful red berries on their tiny stalks. 
We put the blade under the dissecting microscope, and 
admire its rich depth of color and the crystalline lastre of 
its surface. Others with bright green blade are, if pos- 
sible, even more beautiful under the glass, on account of 
the fine contrast in colors. As the leaf wilts the long 
tentacles feel the changed conditions, and curl themselves 
in graceful curves, while the short ones in the centre still 


remain erect. We touch one of the shining drops with a 


pencil-point, and draw it out in a cobweb thread that does 
not break till it has reached a length of perhaps half an 
inch, or even more. 


Young leaves (Fig. 1, /) are coiled 


like the fronds of ferns, and unro!l from the base toward 
the apex. Here is one with a blade of considerable size, 
avd so far uncoiled as to be nearly at a right angle with 
the petiole. Its sides are drawn down, and seem to be 
held in that position by the interlocking outer row of ten- 
tacles It is particularly easy to see on this leaf that the 
tentacles of the sundew are very different from any hairs 
we have before observed. The margin of the green blade 
appears as if slit up into a long fringe, each piece of which 
becomes gradually a deeper red toward the apex, and ter- 
minates in a long and narrow red gland. Hairs are 
projections from the epidermis only, those on the petiole 
of this leaf being good examples ; but, unless our eyes de- 
ceive us, these tentacles must be lengthened and special- 
ized portions of the whole margin of the blade. Turning 
to our physiological botany, we read that the tentacles of 
the sundew contain all the structural elements regularly 
belonging to the leaf itself ; that is, they have an epider- 
mis on the outside, and ordinary parenchyma, or cellular 
tissue, and vascular bundles within. On account of this 
identity in structure, they are considered by some botanists 
projections from the leaf, rather than hairs. Mr. Darwin 
believed only the lower part of the tentacle to be a pro- 
longation of the leaf, and the upper part a hair, or pro- 
jection from the epidermis. The interesting fact that 
only the lower part of a tentacle bends when its gland is 
excited, he considered one proof of his view. The inner 
row of tentacles have more slender stalks, but under 
a high power of the microscope they show the same 


structure. 
We have been accustomed to think of the flower clusters 


as terminals, and are surprised to see more than one on 
the same plant. But a search at the base of the slender 
peduncles shows that they spring from the axils of the 
leaves. This one is just uncoiling its wiry, purple stem, 
which was rolled up precisely like the leaves, and uncoils 
just fast enough to let each flower, in turn, stand erect 
when it opens. The cluster is a typical example of a one- 
sided raceme. How closely the oblong green calyx of 
each flower covers the five round white petals that retreat 
within its protecting case as soon as the plant is taken 
from the earth. After flowering, the calyx again closes 
around the oblong pod, which is packed with a mass of 
peculiar, small, spindle-shaped seeds. 


Fie. 1.—Part of a mature plant of the common eundew, Drosera 
rotundifolia, drawn from nature: /, flower cluster ; f 1, flower that 
was open when the plant was taken from the bog, but closed imme- 
diately after; £2, flower that would probably have opened the 
next day; p, peduncle, or stem of the cluster; ¢, a single tentacle 
of the leaf; /, a young leaf not yet unrolled; m, lower part of 
petioles of two other leaves. 


IVANHOE.—(L) 
BY AUSTINE I. CAMP. 


QUESTIONS FOR STUDY PREPARATORY TO READiNg 
* IVANHOE.” 

1. Why did Sir Walter Scott, the author of nine popu- 
lar Scottish novels, desire “to make experiment on a sub. 
ject purely English”? (See introdaction to “ Ivanhov.”) 

2. How does the author characterize “the period of 
the narrative ” chosen for “ Ivanhoe ” ? 

3. Whence the name Ivanhoe, and why was it chosei: as 


‘the title of the book ? 


4. Locate, on a map of England, York, Ashby, the 
river Don, and Sherwood forest. 

5 Give dates of Richard I.’s reign. 

6. With what crusade was he connected ? 

7. Who governed England in his absence ? 

8 What were the personal characteristics and the 
political aims of the regent ? 

9. What befell Richard on his way home from the 
crusade ? 

10. Was Richard I. a good king? Was he loved by 
his subjects? Why? What was his character and his 
passion ? 

11. What was the social position of the Jews in Eng- 
land seven hundred years ago? 

12. What were the forest laws of that time ? 

13. Name the classes of society of that period, and 
state the political aims of each. 

14. Is Robin Hood an historical character ? 

15. What results of the battle of Hastings are notice- 
able in English history at the close of the twelfth century? 

16. What was the order of Knights Templars? When 
founded? For what purpose? What was the moral 
status of the order in the last decade of the twelfth 
century ? 

17. What was Richard I.’s attitude toward the orders 
of knights? Why? 

18. Who is the Rev. Dr. Dryasdust ? What connection 
has he with “Ivanhoe”? With what other novels of 
Scott has he a relation ? 


DRAMATIS PERSONA, 


THE NORMANS :— 
Richard Caur-de-Lion, the second of the aouse of Plantagenet.— 


“A true knight-errant he, and will wander in wild adventure, 


while the mighty affairs of his kingdom slumber, and his own 
safety is endangered.”’ 

Prince John, King Richard’s brother.—‘' Too weak to be a de- 
termined monarch, too tyrannical to be an easy monarch, too in: 
solent and presumptuous to be a popular monarch, and too fickle 
and timid to be long a monarch of any kind.’’ 

Waldemar Fitzurse.—‘‘ A wily politician, and a would-be chan- 
cellor of John.’’ 

Reginald Front de-Beuy.—‘‘ A formidable baron, whose life was 
spent in public war or in private feuds and beelie, and who hesitated 
at no means of extending his feudal power.’’ 

Maurice de Bracy.—‘‘ A knight in the service of Prince Job», 
and the leader of a band of Free Companions. Pleasure was his 
purenit.”’ 

Prior Aymer.—' A free and jovial priest.’’ 


THE SAXONS :— 

Cedric.—‘' A wealthy Franklin, of prompt, fiery, and resolute 
disposition, proud of his uninterrupted descent from Hereward; 
a withstander of the nobility; and the friend of the rights of Eog- 
lishmen.’”” 

Wilfred of Ivanhoe.—'* Upon brows more worthy could a wreath 
of chivalry never be placed! ”’ 

Lady Rowena.—A wealthy ward of Cedric, “ who drew her de 
scent from Alfred.”’ ‘‘ A rose of loveliness,” ‘in whose counten- 
ance reigned gentleness and goodness.”’ 

Athelstane, Unready.’’—A descendant of Edward the Con- 
fessor, ‘‘ liberal and hospitable, ard believed to be good natured.” 

Gurth.—“ The born thrall of Cedric of Rotherwood,” yet # very 
nobleman in feeling and act. 

Bamba.—“ A faithful fool, whose heart might make amend# for 
a weaker head,”’ 

Ulrica.—One possessed of ‘the maddening love of pleasur® 
mingled with the keen appetite of revenge.”’ 


KNIGHTs TEMPLARS :— 

Lucas de Beaumanoir.—Grand master of the order. 
ascetic bizot.’’ 

Brian de Bois-Guilbert.—‘* Best lance of the order. 
hearted man, who knows neither fear of earth nor awe of heaven.’ 

Albert Malvoisin.—Preceptor of ‘Templestowe ; one ‘‘ that knew 
how to throw over his vices and his ambitions the veil of hypoorisy.” 


“Ap 


A hard- 


OUTLAWS :— 
Locksley.—‘ King of outlaws and prince of good fellows: 
am a nameless man; but I am the friend of my country, 


my country’s friends.” 
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with any blithe forester in the West Riding.”” 
Allan-a Dale.—‘' The northern minstrel.’ 
The Miller. —“ If thou be’st a miller, thou art doubly a thief.” 


JEWS :— 

Isaac of York.—‘* Heaven in ire has driven him [the Jew] from 
his country, bat industry has opened to him the only road to power 
and to inflaence which oppression has left unbarred.”’ 

Rebecca,—** Beautiful, magnanimous, and imbuad with the spirit 
of Christianity.” 


QUESTIONS PROMPTING TO THE STUDY OF 
“IVANHOE.” 
I.—On the Story. 

1. Under what circumstances does the 
appear ? 

2. When and how is his identity discovered ? 

3. What inflaenced Ivanhoe to take part in the tourna- 
ment ? 

4. What important characters make their first appear- 
ance at Ashby ? Under what circumstances, each ? 

5. Recount the gallantry and prowess of the Disin- 
herited Knight. 

6. How does Gurth figure at a bargain? What was 
his ambition? ‘To what degree was he honest ? 

7. What prompted Rebecca to give Gurth the hundred 
zecehins ? 

8. Give circumstances of quarter-staff combat. 

9. How came Athelstane to joust on Bois-Guilbert’s side ? 

10. What is the plot in the story? Who originated 
it? Why did it fail ? 

11. What were the Black Knight’s adventures ? 
personal characteristics were shown in each ? 

12. How came Rebecca to fall «in love with Ivanhoe ? 

13. When might it seem to the reader that Richard’s 
identity was discoverable ? 

14 When is De Bracy forgivable ? 

15. When are Rebecca and Rowena seen together ? 
How do they bear themselves toward each other ? 

16 When arises the question of Friar Tuck’s bravery ? 

17. Had Front-de-Beeuf any intention of putting the 
prisoners in his castle to death ? 

18 What scenes were interrupted by the “blast of a 
horn winded before the gate” ? 

19 What were Cedric’s interruptions on his way out of 
the castle ? 

20. When is Athelstane roused to action ? 

“1. Are there any love scenes in the story? Substan- 
tiate answer. 

22 How is the battle scene given to the reader ? 

25. How was each one of the prisoners in Torquilstone 
castle rescued ? 

24, What impelled Ivanhoe to set out from the Priory 
of St. Botolph ? 

25. What was Athelstane’s wonderful story ? 

“6. Why did Richard follow Ivanhoe to Templestowe 
in such haste ? 

27. How does the story of Athelstane’s resurrection 
precede Ivanhoe’s arrival at Templestowe ? 

28. How did Rebecca show her gratitude to Ivanhoe? 

29. Who served the Saxon cause to best advantage ? 
Why? 

30. What circumstances gave rise to the following 
(uotations : a. “ I will never forgive him!” 0. Beware, 
lest what you mean for courage and constancy shall be 
accounted hardness of heart.” c. ‘ Arrant thieves are 
not the worst men in the world to have to deal with.” 
d. “All men have their enemies.” ¢. ‘A broad-cloth 
penitent should have a sackcloth confessor.” f. “I 
thought your race had loved nothing save their money- 
bags.” g. “Courtesy of tongue, when it is used to veil 
churlishness of deed, is but a knight’s girdle around the 
breast of a base clown.” h. “Pax vobiscum.” i. “ There 
's guilt even in thy living to tell it.” j. “A Norman saw 
will soon cut a Saxon collar.” &. “Could I but reach 
yonder window!” Rebecca, thou hast painted a 
hero.” m “If wilful will te water, wilful mast drench.” 
". “A mass amongst Christian men best begins a busy 
uorning.” 0, “No dungeon like a church vault.” p. 
“Demand a champion.” . “ Life and death are in thy 
haste.” 7, Their trade with heaven.” s. “A man can 
do but his beat ” 

31. What made the climax of Rebecca’s refusal of 
bois-Guilbert’s suit ? 

2. Who showed a belief in fatalism ? 


33. From what chance expressions did tragic events 
result ? 


hero first 


What 


34. What distorted version of facts, or events, are 
given? By whom? 

35. What ideas, beyond the thought of the times, are 
advanced? By whom? 

36. How rich was Isaac of York ? 

37. Who could read and write ? 

38. What excites the reader’s pity for the Jew ? 

39. How long a time is occupied by the action of the 
story ? 

40. What disturb Cedrie’s peace of mind ? 

41. Who talk of Richard, and what is said of him ? 

42. What are the Christian acts of the story? How 
was each recompensed ? 

43. Who repent, and what is repented ? 

44. What and whose plans failed to work? Why ? 

A5. Who are the humorous characters? What the 
humorous situations ? 


BEWARE OF THE CAMEL’S NOSE. 
{For Class Use.) 


The Arabs have a proverb to teach the danger of 
trifling with the beginning of a bad habit: “ Beware of 
the camel’s nose.” Mrs. Sigourney illustrated the proverb 
in the following lines :— 


** Once in his shop a workman wrought, 
With languid hand and listless thoaght, 
When through the open window’s space, 
Behold, a camel thrast his face. 

* My nose is cold!’ he meekly cried, 
‘Oh, let me warm it by thy side!’ 


‘* Since no denial word was said, 
In came the nose, in came the head— 
As sure as sermon follows text, 
The long and scraggy neck came next; 
And then, as falls the threatening storm, 
In leapt the whole ungainly form. 


‘© Aghast, the owner gazed around, 
And on the rude invader frowned, 
Convinced, as closer still he pressed, 
There was no room for such a guest ; 
Yet more astonished heard him say : 
‘If€ thou art troubled, go thy way; 
For in thia place I choose to stay.’ 


** Oh, youthful hearts, to gladness born, 
Treat not this Arab lore with scorn! 
To evil habit’s earliest wile 
Lend neither ear, nor glance, nor smile, 
Choke the dark fountain ere it flows, 
Nor e’er admit the camel’s nose.”’ 
1. Who are mentioned in this story ? 
2. Was the workman interested in his work? Why? 
3. Have you ever seen the picture of acamel? How 
does the story suggest the picture ? 
4. Why did not the camel try to come in at the door ? 
5. Would the workman have let the camel come in at 
the door? Why ? 
6. Why did not the camel jump in at first ? 
7. Why was the workman so astonished ? 
8. Who are the Arabs? Where do they live? 
9. For what purpose do they use camels ? 
10. What does the last verse mean? 


HIGH SCHOOL COURSE OF READING. 


First Year. — Cooper’s Spy- 

Scott’s Ivanhoe. 

Franklin’s Autobiography. 

Hawthorne’s Wonder Book, Kingsley’s Heroes. 

The Declaration of Independence. 

Longfellow’s Evangeline, Miles Standish, and some 
shorter poems, 

Whittier’s Snow Bound, and some shorter poems. 

Scott’s Lady of the Lake, or Lay of the Last Minstrel. 

Seconp YEAR. —Scott’s Quentin Darward, or Kenil- 
worth. 

Irving’s Rip Van Winkle and Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow. 

Addison’s Roger de Coverley Papers. 

Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address. 

Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome. 

Selections of American Patriot Poems. 

Selections of Humorous Poems from Holmes. 

Tuirp YEAR. — George Eliot’s Silas Marner, or The 


Mill on the Floss. 


Webster’s First Bunker Hill Oration. 
Macaulay’s Lord Clive. 

Irving's Life of Goldsmith. 

Goldsmith’s Deserted Village and Traveler. 
Selections from Wordsworth. 


az? -+ xy t+ 
and 


Tennyson’s Idyls of the King, Ulysses, Tithonus, and 
other short poems. 

Fourta YgAr.— Dickens’ Tale of Two Citier, or 
Thackeray’s Henry Esmond. 

Webster’s Reply to Hayne. 

Burke’s American Taxation, or Conciliation with 
America. 

Washington’s Farewell Address. 

Carlyle’s Essay on Johnson or Essay on Burns. 

Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice and Julius Cesar. 

Milton’s Paradise Lost, Books I. and II., and Comus 


Department of Mathematics. 


All communications intended for the Department of Mathematics 
should be addressed to the Editor, F. P. MATZ, M.A,, M.Sc., 
Ph.D., Reading, Pa. 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS. 


(69) By W. M. W., Montpelier, Vt.—A train 110 yards long, 
moving at the rate of } mile per minute, meete another train mov- 
ing at the rate of 40 teet per second, and passes :t in 8 seconds. 
How many feet long is the second train ? 


Solution. 

The first train moves at the rate of 44 feet per second. Let x 
feet = the required length ; then, assuming the trains to run in oppo- 
site directions, we have the equation 

x 330 
(1). . x = 300 feet. 
If the trains ran in the save direction, the gain of the first train is 
4 feet per second; and, therefore, in order that the trains may pass 
in 8 seconds, the length of the ficat train must ba 32 feet. 


(70) By ‘‘SouLon,” Stockton, Cal.—Find the values of a, b, 
aod c which will make the expression 2ar® + 2bxr° + 2exr +1, 
a perfect square. 

Solution. 


The given expression is of the type (x = x* + + 62? 
+ 4x +1. Equating the coefficients of the corresponding powers 
of x in the expression with those in the expansion, we have a = 2, 
b = 3, andc = 2. 


(74) By E. G.C., Trinidad, Colo.—Find (1) foar positive in- 
tegral numbers io arithmetical progression the sam of whose equares 
is @ square number; and (2) find three integral square numbers 
whose sum is a square number. 


Solution. 

I. Let (x — 32), (x — a), (x +), and (x + 32) represent the 
four positive integral numbers; then, according to the conditions 
of ithe problem, we have (x — 3a)? + (x—a)* + (x + a)” 
+ (z + 3a)? = 4x? + 20a? = [_], = (22 —p)’. 

= (p? — 20a*) + 4p... (1). 
Pat a = 1, and p = 20; then from (1), x = 1+). Hence the num- 


~bers are (7), (42), (77), and (82); bat in order to obtain integral 


numbers, the denominators must beignored. That is, 7,15, 23, ard 
31 constitute one set of positive integral numbers the sum of whose 
squares, 1764 = (42), isa square number. Pata=1, ani p —14; 
then the numbers are 1, 15, 29, 43, and the sum of their sqaares i® 
2916 = (54)*. Countless other sets of numbers may ba deduced. 

IT. Represent the reqaired square numbers by (2x + a)’, 
(2x —a)*, and (x —a)*; then (2x + a)? + (2x — a)*, + (x—a)’ 
= 9x? — 2ax + 3a? = [], = (32 — p)?. 

..2=4[(p? — 3a?) + (3p —a)]... (2). 

Pat a=1, and p= 2; then from (2), r = ;';. That is, the 
numbers in this set are 144, 81, and 64. Pat a= 1, and p = 3; 
then x = j, and the numbare are 196, 25, and4, Pat a = 0, and 
p = 6; then x = 1, and the numbersare 4, 4, and 1. Many other 
sets of numbera can be deduced. 


(75) By C. J. D., Lynn, Mass.—Given xy = ab(a + b) and 
x? — xy + =a’ + to prove that 


Proof. 

Solve for x and y the given bomogeneous quadratic equations 
makiog y= wz, we 
or + 5); and y = by (a+ 0), oray(a+ 0). Briefly repre- 
senting the radical parts of these values of x and y by R and then 
substituting, we have 


= (R — R)\(R — R) =0. 


PROBLEMS PROPOSED FOR SOLUTION. 


(76) By W. C. McMILLEN, New York City.—Find nine posi- 
tive integral numbers in arithmetical progression the sum of whose 
squares is a square number. Find, also, nine similar square num- 
bers. 

(77) By M. C. TYNDALL, 8t. Louis, Mo.—With the vertex of 
@ given eqaare as center, an arc lying wholly in the surface of the 
square is described at random. What is the probability that the 
arc described is longer than a side of the equare, and what is the 
average length of the arc described ? é 

(78) By “‘SruDENT,” Staunton, Va.—Find the difference in 
value between n terms of the following series :— 

8: =1+5+6+104 154+21+ ete... (1), 

and S.=1+2+4+ 7+11+416-+ ete.... (2). 

(79) By ‘“‘Proressor,”’ Fort Worth, Tex.—Find dy/dx from 
x =y log (zy); also differentiate tan (log x) with respect to 
log (tan x). 

(80) By C. J. Smrrua, Denver, Colo —Solve by the method for 
homogeneous qaadratics, 
y2=a... (1), gre (2), 

(3), | 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, SEPT. 20, 1894. 


How much do your pupils know of their environment ? 


Teac# about home pets rather than about the animals 
seen only at a circus, or in a public park menagerie. 


Cxuicaao has adopted vertical penmanship. This is 
the first of the large cities to come out squarely for verti- 
cal writing. 

CoNCENTRATE your energy upon the work adapted to 
this month. Each month has more work of its own than 
you will be likely to do well. 

Mr Watrter S. Parker, principal of the Everett 
school, Boston, and a popular educational talker, has been 
elected supervisor of the Boston schools. 


SUPERINTENDENT ALBERT P. MARBLE of Worcester 
has been elected superintendent at Omaha. He goes with 
twenty-five years of successful experience in New Eng- 
land. 


Ir is as important, to say the least, for a child to know 
how to care for his own pets wisely and well as it is to 
know the “natural history” of foreign animals, which 
he can only see in unnatural conditions and spirit. 


Boston has failed to elect a woman supervisor. Mrs. 
Emily A. Fifield of the school board came within one 
vote of an election, and Miss Sarah L. Arnold of Minne- 
apolis, who would not be a candidate, came within two 
votes. 


Do not forget that the world has been moving educa- 
tionally the past year. The next cannot be what the last 
year was. It must have in it much, by way of spirit and 
power, that last year had not. It will require less 
“grind,” but more thought, on your part. 


Att honor to the school board of St. Paul, that not only 
vindicates the superintendent by giving the fullest inves- 
tigation, finding the charges to be ‘‘ unfounded, false, 
and malicious,” bat calls by name his traducer, saying 
that he has “perpetrated an outrage upon the people of 
St. Paul.”¢ They then make a general statement, aflirm- 


ing that “such action on the partof malicious people who 
seek notoriety through sensationalism cannot be too se- 


verely condemned.” 


Tue Journat this week presents its readers with a 
good picture of Superintendent W. P. Beckwith of 
Adams, Masze., one of the most successful school adminis- 
trators of the state. No other man has trained so many 
teachers for the larger cities, his men and women having 
made fine records locally and after promotion. He has 
the best of spirit in the work of the schools, the most ef- 
fective methods, and a peculiarly strong character pur- 
pose reigns in all the school life of teachers and pupils. 


BOSTON SUPERINTENDENCE. 


Seven years ago the JouRNAL said editorially that the 
supervisors should be assistants to the superintendent, and 
that the head of the school system should be in fact, as in 
name, the official head and front of the schools as a whole. 
The system in the city has been far below the standard 
of administration in progressive communities. The gram- 
mar principals have been absolute in administration of 
their own schools, but have had no authority over the 
primary schools of their district, unless by general consent. 
There has been a board of six supervisors, who have been 
entirely independent of the superintendent, except as they 
have chosen to work harmoniously with him. The super- 
intendent has really had no authority over the six super- 
visors, or over the high, grammar, or primary school 
principals or teachers. The various reports of principals, 
supervisors, truant officers, ete., have been made to the 
school board, instead of to the superintendent. 

All this is to be remedied, and the superintendent is 
the real educational head of the system ; the supervisors 
are individually his assistants and report to him, as do 
the principals, and all other school officers and teachers. 
This action comes at a time when there will be no fric- 
tion, as the supervisors, principals, and school beard are 
a unit in having this authority given the superintendent. 
It will strengthen his hand, and materially enhance his 


influence. 


JUDGE BARKER'S DECISION. 


The JOURNAL contained an editorial upon the decis- 
ion of Judge Barker in the Gallitzin, Pa., school case. 
This was based upon the extended newspaper reports, 
which, though correct as far as they went, did not give 
the whole case. As it is by far the most important pa- 
rochial school issue that has been raised, it is re-presented 
in extenso. Action was brought against six school di- 
rectors and six sisters, who are teaching in their religious 
names and are addressed as Sister Mary De Sales, Sister 
Mary Colletta, etc., instead of as Miss Clara Clark, Miss 
Mary Marcella, etc. 

The complaint was that the school directors employ 
‘sisters ” by their religious names to teach in the public 
schools, and that they pay them monthly wages out of 
the public school funds; that these teachers received cer- 
tifieates from the county superintendent and made their 
contracts as teachers in their religions names alone, aud 
so keep their school records and make their reports ; that 
said sisters are members of the religious order of the Sis- 
ters of St. Joseph, of the Roman Catholic Charch, and 
while teaching in the public schools wear the garb, in- 
signia, and emblems of their order, and that they use these 
in such @ manner as to interpret to the children under 
instruction certain religious and sectarian lessons and 
ideas peculiar to said charch ; that said sisters have taken 
vows whereby they have renounced the world and their 
worldly names and interests, and largely such connec- 
tions, associations, and pursuits as ordinary individuals 
have, and that they are disqualified by the rules, require- 
ments, seclusion, and training of their order for fully per- 
forming all the duties of teachers in the public schools ; 
that they are thereby prevented and disqualified from as- 
sociating or conversing with males over the age of four- 
teen, and from teaching hygiene and physiology ef- 
ficiently, and that to accommodate the schools to these 
disqualifications the scholars are not popularly classified 
and graded, there being no males in room 8, taught by a 


sister, and no females in room 7, taught by a mala 
teacher; that the board of directors and said teachers 
have adopted rules and announced them to the childrsy 
requiring them to address the teacher as “sister” an/ 
call her by her religious name, with penalties for the en. 
forcement of said rules, and by similar rules the priests 
of the Roman Catholic Church are encouraged to, and jo, 
visit the said public schools very frequently, and take the 
books and hear the recitation of lessons by classes, and 70 
around the schoolrooms and inspect the studies and work 
of the scholars individually, and that scholars are taught 
and required to rise and address the priest as “ father,” 
and thank him for his visit, and request him to come 
again ; that the catechism of the church and other reliy- 
ious instruction be studied and taught before, during, and 
after school hours ; that the catechisms be furnished to 
the pupils of the public schools and placed in said schools 
by the authorities or representatives of the church; that 
said religious teaching is carried on under the supervis- 
ion and by the said religious teachers, and is permitted 
and allowed by the school officers; that said school di- 
rectors have resolved that they would employ no teach. 
ers in six of the rooms in said public school except sisters 
of the sisterhood of St. Joseph ; that the said defendants 
have arranged after the public school term closes to re- 
place the said schools by parochial schools in the public 
school building, taught entirely by said sectarian sisters ; 
that certain children of the residents, citizens, and tax- 
payers are deprived of the use, benefit, and education in 
said public schools, because they are not allowed to at- 
tend any school unless they go to a school taught by one 
of these sisters. 

The plaintiffs petitioned that all of these conditions are 
reversed. The lower court issued an injunction restrain- 
ing the directors, teachers, etc., from continuing the 
practices complained of. This was appealed. 

The defense, admitting that the employment of mem- 
bers of the order of the Sisters of St. Joseph is com- 
plained of, deny that they resolved to employ no teachers 
for said six rooms except sisters; deny that said sisters 
have renounced the world, ete., other than in a purely 
religious sense; claiming that they are known by their 
family names and do engage in secular pursuits and em- 
ployments in which other women engage who are not 
members of that order; deny that the catechism of the 
church or any other religious instruction is taught before 
or during school hours. They admit that after the pub- 
lie schools are dismissed for the day the catechism is 
taught to such children as voluntarily remain to receive 
the same. They deny that the catechisms are furnished, 
ete., during public school houre. They aver that the 
study of the catechism or religious instruction of any 
kind during school hours is strictly forbidden. They 
deny that any children are deprived of the use, benetit, 
and education of the public schools ; they deny that said 
teachers by the rules and regulations of the sisterhood 
are disqualified from associating or conversing with males 
over the age of fourteen years, or from teaching hygiene 
and physiology efficiently, and that the rooms are graded 
to accommodate these disqaalifications. 

Thirty-seven witnesses were examined, and elaborate 
arrangements were made by counsel, five days being em- 
ployed in the testimony and the arguments. 

The decision of the court is as follows : — 

For some years, members of the religious order of Sis- 
ters of St. Joseph have taught in the public schools of Gal- 
litzin. Until the erection of the building now in use, and 
which was used for the first time for the term just closed, 
four sisters had been employed in a building belonging 
to the Catholic congregation, which was rented by the 
board for that purpose, while in another part of the town 
two schools were taught in a public school building by 
teachers other than sisters. On the completion of the 
new building (eight rooms ) six sisters were employed 45 
teachers, and two others — Mr. Gray and Miss M’ Glade 
— were also employed in the lowest grade, the former 
in room 7, having all boys as pupils; Sister Mary John 
in room 8 had all girls. The pupils in room 6 were also 
all girls. The other rooms had pupils of both sexes. 
There was no principal in the building. The grading 
was done by the teachers of rooms 7 and 8. The cour! 
does not find that the sexes were separated to accommo 
date any disqualification of the sisters to teach males. 

Two mothers objected to having their children it 
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schools taught by sisters. The children were placed tem- 
porarily in Miss M’Glade’s room, but after a few days 
they were informed by a director that their children must 
return to the rooms where they belonged in grading ; that 
if they did not attend such rooms, they must leave school. 
They did leave school and did not return during the 
term. 

The sisters had regular certificates granted to them in 
their religious names by the county superintendent, after 
a private or special examination given them at the 
mother house. They contracted with the directors in 
their religious names and used them in the transaction of 
any business connected with their occupation as teachers. 
They wore at all times the distinctive grab of their order, 
with crucifix suspended from the neck, and black beads 
or rosary atiached to a cincture or girdle, which they wore 
around their waists. But there was no sufficient evidence 
that they used the garb or insignia in such a manner as 


to attract particular attention to them or their significa- 


‘tion; that the Catholic catechism was taught by them 
each day except Friday, immediately after the close of 
the regular school exercises to children of Catholic par- 
ents; all Catholic children were expected to remain after 
four o’clock and recite lessons previously assigned, and 
which they were expected to have prepared the same as 
any other lesson, from catechisms containing religious in- 
structions applicable to the Roman Catholic Church, and 
containing explanations and instructions as to the observ- 
ances, ceremonies, and beliefs peculiar to the Roman 
Catholic Church. These books were furnished by the 
sisters or purchased by the parents from the church 
authorities. They were taken to school by the children 
with their other books and kept in the desks with them, 
It was a common occurrence for the children to study 
these lessons during school hours, sometimes hearing one 
another recite the lessons in school time. This, however, 
was forbidden by the sisters. This catechism instruction 
after school hours was with the knowledge of the 
directors, and was permitted and allowed by them. 
There was but one instance in evidence of instruction in 
the catechism excepting after school hours. This was a 
recitation given by two or three children before school 
hours, during which Protestant children were not allowed 
to enter the room. There was no evidence of any relig 
ious instruction or religious exercises during school hours. 

None of the sisters attended the county teachers’ in- 
stitute in the fall of 93. Their schools were closed dur- 
ing the sittings of the institute, and most of them visited 
during that week at the mother house in the town where 
the institute was held. The schools taught by the sisters 
were closed on December 8, and on the day preceding 
Good Friday, these being days of obligation or holidays 
in the charch, Sisters did not receive pay for the days 
when their schools were closed. It was the custom of the 
scholars attending schools taught by the sisters to address 
them as “sister,” though there was no rule of the board 
or of the teachers that required this. The same custom 
existed in addressing the Catholic priests as “father” 
when they visited the school. The priests, local and 
visiting, quite often visited the schools. There was no 
evidence that they conducted themselves differently from 
other visitors, or that they were differently treated. The 
pupils rose and saluted other grown persons as they did 
the priests. 

The population of Gallitzin is about 3,000,—250 
Catholic families, fifty Protestant families. About 400 
pupils attend the schools. All the scholars in room 7 and 
room 8 were Catholics except two; in room 2 there 
were about fifty Catholics and thirty Protestante; in 
room 6, about twenty Catholics and ten Protestants; in 
room 5, about one-half Catholics and one-half Protestants ; 
in room 4, about thirty-eight Catholics and twelve 
Protestants. 

The principal vows taken by the sisters are obedience 
and poverty; they own no property individually ; their 
salaries are paid to the sister in charge of the house 
where they are at the time residing. They are required 
to wear the garb of the order, and are not allowed to 
take it off during the day, either on account of work or 
heat. There was no evidence that they are prohibited 
from associating or conversing with males over the age of 
fourteen years, or that there is anything in their vows or 
elsewhere to prevent them from teaching physiology and 
hygiene effectively. 


While the school directors had not formally resolved to 
employ no teachers for six of the rooms except sisters, it 
was as clearly established as though spread on the min- 
utes in unambiguous terms that it was the intention to 
employ none but sisters in certain rooms. It was estab- 
lished that the sisters were employed through the mother 
superior of the order at Ebensburg, and were detailed by 
her to reside at Galiitzin house. 

The explicit decisions of the court are as follows : — 

It is the fixed parpose and intent of the state constitu- 
tion that church and state must be kept separate in this 
commonwealth ; that money raised by compulsory taxa 
tion for the support of public schools or other public pur- 
poses shall not’ be used for the propagation or encourage- 
ment of the doctrines of any religion or church, though it 
must not be understood that Christianity is to be ex- 
cluded from the public schools. The clear intent of the 
framers of the constitution was to prohibit the appro- 
priation of public money to sectarian institutions, to sec- 
tarian schools, to institutions and schools under the con- 
trol or management of some particular sect, and organ- 
ized for the purposes of such sect. 

The court rules that whenever religious-sectarian exer- 
cises are engaged in or religious-sectarian instruction im. 
parted in a public school, that school becomes a sectarian 
school in the eyes of the law. Had the plaintiff sus- 


tained by proof that the catechism was studied and — 


taught in the public school during school hours, that 
would have been religious-sectarian instruction that would 
not be tolerated by the court; but there was no suffi- 
cient proof that there was religious-sectarian instruc. 


tion of any character given or imparted during school 


hours. 


While there is doubtless room for argument as to the 
wisdom and propriety of school directors employing mem- 
bers of this or any other order to teach in the public 
schools in the garb of their order, the court is not called 
upon to determine whether the directors acted wisely or 
not, but to determine, under the law, whether sectarian- 
religious instruction has been actually given, or is liable 
to be given, in the public schools. 

We cannot make or unmake law, we can simply con- 
strue it. There is no legislation regarding the dress or 
emblems of teachers in the public schools. There is 
nothing either plainly expressed or that by implication or 
inference would warravt us in so construing it as to an- 
nounce as an abstract proposition that the mere teaching 
in a public school by a member of the order of the Sisters 
of St. Joseph in the garb of her order would constitute 
that school a sectarian school in the sense that the court 
would be warranted in interfering. 

The policy of the directors of discriminating in the 
employment of teachers in favor of persons belonging to 
a particular class, members of an exclusive religious 
order, connected by vows and organizations with the 
church to which all the members of the board belong, 
indicates in our mind a reprehensible indifference on the 
part of the directors to the policy of the law to absolutely 
divorce all matters tending to sectarianism from the pub- 
lic schools. It is also the policy of the school laws of this 
state not to interfere with the directors in the employ- 
ment of teachers unless they arbitrarily exercise their 
power to the detriment ef the schools or the interference 
with the rights of the taxpayers. While it is apparent to 
us that these directors were influenced and controlled in 
the selection of teachers by their religious associations 
and connections, yet it being conceded that the teachers 
were efficient and competent instructors, and it not hav- 
ing been proven that they intruded their religious belief 
in the form of religious instruction or religious observ- 
ances during school hours, there is no authority for the 
court to interfere. 

The use of the public school building in imparting 
religious instruction after school hours is not only a viola- 
tion of the fundamental law of the state, but the directors 
exceeded their authority in permitting any such use to be 
made of the building. The building having been erected 
for a particular corporate purpose, the corporate authori- 
ties cannot authorize its use for any other purpose, and 
any diversion is illegal and must be restrained. The 
constitution also forbids the diverting of public school 
moneys for any sectarian uses. The use of the public 
school building by the sisters for sectarian teaching would 

be a violation of the law that would not be tolerated, no 


tore could the school building be so used at the close of 
the public school term. 

The court cannot take action upon the absence of the 
teachers from the teachers’ institute, though to our minds 
it shows a lack of zeal and interest in their employment, 
and the fact that they closed their school on church holi- 
days indicates that possibly their zeal as members of the 
church was greater than their professional zeal. 

While the custom of designating the teachers by a 
name identifying them with a religious order is not es- 
sential to school discipline, and may be subversive to it, it 
is not within the province of the court to restrain teachers 
from permitting pupils to so address them. The court 
cannot say that it is unlawful to employ members of the 
order of the Sisters of St. Joseph by the names in which 
the certificates were issued to them by the county super- 
intendent. The court has no jurisdiction in this case to 
express an opinion as to the granting of certificates as 
aforesaid; but the court thinks that members of this 
religious order should contract for employment in secular 
matters in their secular names, instead of their religious 
names, but have no jurisdiction in this case to restrain the 
directors from employing them under the names in which 
the certificates were issued by the county superintendent. 


EDITOR’S OHIO LETTER. 


Of the forces that have contributed largely to the edu- 
cational strength of Ohio, the forty colleges scattered 
through the state are entitled to special mention. Much 
has been said and written of the absence of state normal 
schools. It is one of the constant surprises to students of 
education that this great state, which was born out of the 
ordinance of ’87, that has always had mighty men in the 
educational counsels of the nation, should have no state 
normal schools, and almost no city training schools. Un- 
accountable as it will seem to many, the schools have not 
apparently suffered from this neglect. The forty col- 
leges have been tempting hardy boys and girls from the 
farms to secure a liberal education, and have encouraged 
their aspirations with much direct and indirect assistance. 
In nearly every one of these colleges pedagogy receives 
much attention ; in some it is given great prominence. 

It would be difficult to find, in all the states east of 
Ohio, so many earnest, studious, talented, rugged young 
men and women as are to be found in these institutions. 
In the faculties may be discerned one of the principal 
causes of this earnestness. On slight pay, and sadly over- 
worked, there are in these institutions men of rare ability. 
The story of Oberlin is trite; of Marietta the educational 
world has heard often; of Western Reserve and Hiram 
we also know much; Delaware has been heard from all 
along the line; and nearly every one of the forty has a 
record that challenges admiration. 

I speak especially of Antioch, because it was my priv- 
lege recently to ramble through its halls, and over the 
grounds made sacred by the life and death of Horace 
Mann, America’s educational idol. At Yellow Springs, 
in Greene county, under the presidency of Daniel A. 
Long, LL. D., will be gathered this year about 250 
students, young men and women with earnest purpose, 
many of whom will have aspirations to be successful 
teachers. An institution born of the best thought and 
most devout purpose of Horace Mann, who christened it 
by his death, that made a national reputation under the 
scholarly presidency of Thomas Hill, who was called from 
here direct to the presidency of Harvard, that received one 
hundred thousand dollars endowment, as the result of an 
appeal of Edward Everett Hale, an institution into which 
G. Stanley Hall put five of the best years of his life, has 
in its memories and associations enough to give peda- 
gogical aspirations to all the students who may find it 
possible to enjoy its advantages. In Professor George 
A. Hubbell, principal of the normal department, the col- 
lege has a thoughtful, ardent, skilful instructor, and in 
President Long it has a genial, enterprising, and inspir 
ing leader. Nor has the institution to look into the past 
for the men who have gone forth to win honors in broader 
fields, to exert limitless influence. Amos R. Wells, but a 
few months since one of Antioch’s professors, now sits in 
the editorial chair of the most widely circulated religious 
periodical in the world. The college life of Ohio is, 
indeed, a feature of its educational life that cannot be 
overestimated. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 
D OC. HEATH & CO., Boston. 


EpucatTionaL AND Drawine. By Lang- 

don S Thompson, A. M., Ph. D. 

Manual with two manuals aod many cards. A pri- 
mary freehand series ia four parts, with an elaborate primary free- 
hand manual. Model and object series in three parts, with manual 
for model and objsct drawing. Advanced freehand series in four 
parts. Mechanical series in six parts, with manual for mechanical 
drawing. ithetic series, in six parts, with « thetic manual. 

Mr. Charles H. Ames of this company had an early and pro- 
longed business trsining with the Prang educational company, and 
is one of the few American experts in the matter of marketing 
drawing books and materials, and the fact that this most complete 
and elaborate series of drawing booke, specially adapted to every 
phase of art teaching, is put forth by his house is the highest possi- 
ble practical endorsement. The author is also one of the most 
widely known and most successfal instractors of this art in public 
schools and edacational institutions, which is, of itself, high com- 
mendation. 

It would be little short of absurd for a reviewer to attempt to 
describe the merits of a system which presents at one time thirty 
different books, all elaborate, beautifal, scientific, and artistic. 
There are few men in this country who &re competent of passing 
jadgment upon the varied merits of such extensive and amplified 
work, and we would attempt no more thn the merest reference to 
the various phases of this great system. 

Manual training has here a great servant. The two manaale, 
with accompsnying cards, are a massiog of exercises for the clear- 
est, sharpest mental training, through the use of the hand, under 
the guidance of eyes directed by an elert mind. Tne author was 
for several years one of the inspiring forces in the great indus- 
trial college at Lafayette, Ind., and his work in that institation 
attracted national attention. He has focused his life long training 
upon the production of work that shall lead children to attain 
mental power by industrial activity. 

The primary freehand books and manual are conservative, with: 
out being timid. The author does not allow himself to b-come 

a champion of any one idea or set of ideas. He succeeds admir- 
ably in keeping himself in the place of the child, both while a pupil 
and after he is out of school. [t is rather a unique experience to 
find an art instructor who does not advocate with ardor some one 
or more of the theories of the day, ani who does not denounce any 
of them. He is not a radical in tha matter of object drawing, nor 
does he believe the great idea is the copying of acknowledged mas- 
- ters. He is not a one idea man a3 regaris ornament, no more is he 
map perspective, but he bas produced a'series of books that he be- 
lieves will assist every child in getting the most out of life by the 
use of his eyes with pencil in hand. The advanced freehand sys- 
tem merely perfects the work of the lower series. 

The model and object lines of manual are elaborate, scientific, 
and sufficiently intricate and technical to satisfy the most exacting. 

The mechanical series and manual is equal to the demands of the 
highest technical schoole. The art of geometrical drawing is given 
under the sharpest science and the most technical critics. Never 
before have books been prepared upon such a ecale as this section. 
Proj section is taught with ideals that only a master could appreci- 
ate and only a master of masters could produce [In this series, 
those who insist upon maguifyiag the technical can find their great- 
est exactions fully met. 

The wsthetic series and manual sre eminently generous in their 
catering to the advocates of the decorative and ornamental. Sach 
is the liberality of thought and cathol'city of spirit of the author, 
so to speak, that he has arranged these books so that one can take 
bis choice between the historical ornament or the decorative in 
order of stady. Author and publishers have entered the arena at a 
time when the demand for industrial art is universal, and the dis- 
crimination of art advocates is greater than ever before. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., New Yorx«. 


Human Paysiotoay. By John Thornton. 456 pp. 

Price, $1.50. 

The physical being of teachers has been, perhaps always, their 
reproach. Even now, when the demand is so loud for the exercise of 
the utmost care in everything that bears upon the health and well- 
being of the children in school, we hear comparatively little about 
the need of healthy schoolma'ams and masters. Perhaps it is not 
unfair on the part of the public to expect that teachers will look 
ont for themselves in this regard, great as is the ignorance of the 
calling which this expectation reveals. The unquestionable fact, 
at all events, is that every teacher ought to act upon a belief that 
the first professional duty is to keep the body in the best possible 
condition. This can be done without a knowledge of the body and 
ita needs, but, to most of us, this knowledge makes a proper and 
intelligent care for ourselves much simpler and easier. Teachers 
of physiology will quickly convince themselves of the value of Mr. 
Thornton’s manual for use as a text and reference book. Their 
fellow-teachers, whose interest in physiology is confined to them- 
selves, will find this manual an exceedingly useful book, carafally 
compiled and arranged, accurate in details, and illustrated very 
fully ; a most valuable guide to the body and its needs. 


GINN & CO., Boston. 


Aritumetic By Grapes. Books I., II., IIL, IV., V., 
VI, VIL, VIII. For inductive reading, drilling, and testing. 
Prepared under the direction of John T. Prince, Ph. D., agent 
of the Massachusetts Board of Eduction. Price of each, 25 cents. 
Dr. Prince has made a close study of the application of the best 

pedagogical thought of Germany in her schools, and at the same 

time he knows well the school work as it is done in Massachusetts, 

a typical American commonwealth, There is a teachers’ manual 

designed to accompany these grade books. The first grade book 

treats of the first twenty numbers in an exhaustive manner, giving 
an almost endless variety and amount of practice. There is not the 
slightest excuse for a teacher’s not giving number work in any 
grade, and if any pupil slips through a grade without knowing the 
number work adapted thereto, it will not be the fault of the achool. 

Some teachers may think there is too much work to bs done; if so, 

it is easy to eliminate, but no teacher can say that there is not work 

enough or that the methods are not sufficiently varied. These 
eight books are really a thesaurus of arithmetical methods, ex- 

amples and problems. Grade II. treats of numbers to 100; III, 

of integers to 1,000,000, of fractional parte of numbers, United 

States money, weights and measures, and measurements; 1V., of 

whole numbers unlimited, common fractions to twelfths, decimal 

fractions to thousandths, measurements, business transactions, and 
denominate numbers. 


MACMILLAN & CO., New York. 


Ossect Lessons In ELementary Science, 
THE SCHEME ISSUED BY THE LONDON BoARD. By Vincent 
T. Marché. Voll. Cloth. 208pp. Price, 60 cents. 

This book has a double interest, presenting as it does great re- 


sources of fact clearly stated and effectively arranged, revealing 
at the same time the standard of the London school bosrd for ele- 
mentary acience teaching. The school board of that city adopted a 
scheme of object teachiog in elementary science some years since. 
The compiler of this work at once set about making an exhaustless 
murenm of materials for illustratiog and exemplifying the scheme. 
His school at once became the centre of observation. Daring the 
past year it was suggested by the vice-president of the school board 
that the principal’s notes upon these materials, as used by him, 
should be published in book form for the use of the other teachers 
of the city, and of such other teachers as might choose to avail 

selves thereof. 1t is a great service that the compiler has 
rendered the schools of America, as well as of England. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Our Home Pets: How to Keer THem WELL AND 
Happy. By Olive Thorna Miller, Cloth. 270 pp. Price, $1 25. 
Every teacher who comes to know the value of this book will 

realizs what this writer of classic English for young people has done 
for teachers and pupils alike in presenting a large variety of infor- 
mation about the animals — home pats — with which children are 
well acquainted and in which they are much interested. The book 
will do much toward withdrawing attention from strange animals, 
only seen in connection with the circus or occasional natural history 
section of a public park, and concentrating it upon the kaown and 
enjoyed animals. Only an expert, popular author could by any 
possibility prepare a book at once go reliable and delightful. 


C. A. NICHOLS COMPANY. 


History ror Reapy REFERENCE AND TopicAL READ- 
ING. From the best historians, biographers, and specialists. 
By J. L. Larned, president Ame-ican library arsociation. 
Springfield: C. A. Nichols company; 36 Bromfield street: 
Ys aga Jacobus. Five imperial volumes. Sold by subscrip- 
tion. 


This is a great work, grand in its inception, marvellous in its 
scope, remarkable in the perfection of detail. It occupies a field 
hitherto wholly unoccupied, as there is no other reference guide to 
authentic and satisfactory information on the distinct events and 
impersonal incidents of history. Every paragraph is practically by 
a master. It is more than all histories combiced, ia that it is easily 
utilized for all historical purposes. {t compasses all times and 
climes. It is the best of literature, as well as authentic history. 
Ite maps and charts are matchless, its topical outlines in color are 
helpfal. 

While it is encyclopxiic in character, it has a highly literary 
atmosphere. Never before has there been an attempt to give 
statements of fact and theory upon all questions of history written 
‘by the best scholars, the most brilliant writers, and the most vig- 
orous thinkers when at their best. It is literally the cream of all the 
histories of the world in the ‘‘gem’’ paragraphs of all the histo- 
rians. It is impossible for any writer to be always at his beat : each 
has his specialty, each has rested his fame upon some special feat- 
ure of his work. Even men who are not expert as general histori- 
ans have as literary men done their best work in touching upon 
some strategic event in history. All that is masterfal in thought, 
style, and research is here. 

In addition to all this, there are a multitude of things, civic and 
military, biographical and political, that one has to fiod ordinarily 
in literary and encyclop: lic by-places that ere massed in these five 
volumes of 800 pages each. One of the leading featares of the 
work is not easily described ; one would need to see a volume to ap: 
preciate the skill with which it is made both alphabetical and 
chronological. No man has a library so large that he does not 
need this as moch, practically, as though he had no other book 
It is in the most complete sense a book for ready reference, it is 
jast as much a book for ready reading as for exhaustive study. 
Mr. Jacobus does not desert the ranks of educators when he re- 
signs the principalship of the Springfield high school, in which posi: 
tion he was eminently successful, to handle this book for the C. A 
Nichols company, for he will do a thousand times more for the 
education of Americans in the sale of this work. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., New York. 


CotomsBa. Par Prosper Merimer. Edited by A. Guyot 
Cameron. 216 pp. 60 cents. 

f anyone would demonstrate the wonderfal power and simple 
beanty of this charming tale of facinating Corsica, it might be 
found in the fact that there is scarcely a publisher of French texts 
in England or America who has not issued it. Some may like one 
edition and others a different one, but all teachers of French, sooner 


o: later, find in Mériméa’s “ Colomba”’ one of the most successful 
means of interesting their pupils in their work. Few, indeed, ar. 
the teachers whose ignorance of everything except the French 
tongue is eo great that their pupils find this atory a schoolroom 
drudge. Henry Holt & Co. have presented an edition of ‘‘ Colomba”’ 
which is in every way eminently euited to the needs of the class- 
room or the atudent-learner. The introduction by Professor Cam- 
eron of Yale is brief, and puts the reader in touch with the story 
and its author. There are ample notes, which supply the needed 
explanations and suggestion, without being diffuse or offering un- 
necessary assistance. Especial attention is paid to the increase of 
the learner’s vocabulary, accura'ely and easily at command, 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY, Curcaco. 


Tue Psycuic Lire or Micro-Oraanisms. By Alfred 

Binét. Cloth, 75 cents. 120 pp. Paper, 25 cente. 

One of the greatest advances made by modera experimental 
psychology, or rather by those experimenters who occupy the field 
lying between physiology and psychology, yet including both, has 
come from the study of the simplest forma of life, with the reeult- 
ing propositions which assign a definite psychic life to the most 
minute organisms. From this starting point, a definite, progress- 
ive record has been made, tracing the occurrences and characteristics 
of the elements of psychical life, from these micro-organisms, up 
through each stage of growing complexity, culminating in the 
psychology of the most complex animals. From this, it has been 
but a step to confirm by these facta the latest deductions of evolu- 
tion, and see in the higher animals nothing more than a colony of 
protoz.ans, every one of the cells in the animal retaining its 
primitive properties, attaining the higher degree of perfection by 
division of Jabor and by selection. The cells of the brain are thus 
merely those organisms which have been perfectei with reference 
to psychical attributes It isa charming hypothesis, and whether 
the clearness with which it has been formulated in the French 
mind and language can stand the searching teat of further research 
or not, the results of M. Biné:’s study mark at least a definite and 
very considerable advance in our underatanding of a field which has 
as yet only begun to be explored. . 

A LITrLe pamphlet, céntaining between its covers much 
of practical value, is ‘* Rational Memory Training,’ by B. F. Aus- 
tin, princ pal of Alma ladies’ college, St. Thomas, Ont. This 
manual discredits all purely mechanical and abstruse theories of 
mnemonics, acd places the strengthening of the memory, first, upon 
physiological, and, secondly, upon psychological principles. Follow- 
ing the natural laws governing body and mind, the author proves 
that a retentive memory may be cultivated on scientific principles 
by earnest and persistent effort. 
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Metcalf’s English Grammar 


By Robert C. 
Metcalf, Supervisor of Schools, Boston, 
Mass., and Thomas Metcalf, Illinois 
State Normal University. Cloth. Just 
issued. - - - - - -60 


‘* Pupils should be helped to help them- 
selves’’ may be said to be the keynote of this new 
book. As training in the use of language should 
precede the study of grammar, in this book pupils 
are led, first, in the light of their own experience, 
to study the szmple facts of language, and then to 
investigate the more difficult matters of construc- 
tion and #flection until they arrive at the general 


For Common Schools. 


laws which govern its structure. 
Sent prepaid on receipt of price. 


and all who are interested in the subject are cor- 
dially invited to correspond with us with reference 
to the examination and introduction of this impor- 


tant new book. Address the publishers. 
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White’s School Management - - 1.00 
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Macmillan and Company’s New Books. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE & LITERATURE. 


Just Ready. 
The History of the English Language. 
By Oliver FARRAR Emerson, A. M., Pu. D., 
Professor of Rhetoric and English Philology in Cornell University. 


Chronological Outlines of American Literature. 


With an introduction by BRANDER Martuews, 


By Setpen L. Wuircoms. 
Uniform with 


Crown 8vo, $1.25, 


Chronological Outlines of English Literature. 
By FREDERICK RYLAND. 


An Old and Middle English Reader. 


With Introduction Notes and Glossary. 
12mo, Cloth, $2 00, wet. 


By GeorGre E. MacLean, Professor of the English Language and Litera- 
ture in the University of Minnesota; editor of 


A Chart of English Literature, with References. 


A Basis for Lectures and topical work, and suggestive for courses of private 
reading. Paper, 30 cents, wet. 


The English Religious Drama. 


By KatuariInE Lee Bates, Wellesley College. $1.50, met. 


The Elements of English Grammar. 


By AtrreD S. Cloth, 60 cents, 


It is far and away the best of its class hitherto published for boys of 
thirteen to sixteen years of age, and if we mistake not, will soon become a 
standard text in secondary schools and mark a new epoch in the teaching of 
English grammar. Mr. West’s work reveals the learning of the scholar, 
and the instinct of the teacher. It is interesting without triviality, scien- 
tific without pedantry, eclectic without scrappiness, and stimulating to 
thought to a degree unapproached by any other grammar we know.—Guwar- 


qian. 


Crown 8vo, $1.40, 


MATHEMATICS. 


Elementary Algebra for the Use of Preparatory Schools. 


By Cuarves Smitu, 


Author of “A Treatise on Algebra,” “An Elementary Treatise on Conic 
Sections,” ete. 


Revised and Adapted to American Schools. 


By IrvinGc StTRINGHAM, Pu.D., 


Professor of Mathematics and Dean of the College Faculties in the Univer- 
sity of California. Cloth, 16mo, $1.10, xe7. 


Nore. - An edition with chapters added, covering special subjects required for admission to 
Yale, Harvard, and advanced standing in other colleges, is in preparation. 


Arithmetic for Schools. 


By CuHARLEs Smiru, author of “ Elementary Algebra,” etc. Cloth, 16mo, 
$1.00, 


_ _Nore.—A revised edition of the Arithmetic is in preparation. Money values will be American- 
ized, and the book in other ways adapted to use in American schools. 


Introductory Modern Geometry. 


Of the Point, Ray, and Circle. 


By Wo. B. Smirn, Professor of Mathematics in the Tulane University of 
Louisiana. Cloth, 16mo, $1.10, mez. 


WORKS BY NATHAN F. DUPUIS, M,A,, 


Professor of Pure Mathematics in the University of Queen’s College, King- 
ston, Canada. 


Elementary Synthetic Geometry. 


Of the Point, Line, and Circ’e in the Plane. 
Cloth, 16mo, $1.10, mez. 


Elements of Synthetic Solid Geometry. 
Sequel to the above. Cloth, 16mo, $1.60. 


Principles of Elementary Algebra. 


Cloth, 16mo, $1.10. 


A NEW ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. 


Laboratory Manual and 


By Georce M. Ricnarpson, Associate Professor of Chemistry in 


Principles of Chemistry. 
Leland Stanford, Jr, University, With Illustrations. $1.10, 


Books for the Teacher 


For the Desk. 
Nature’s Story Books. 


By Amy JouNson. 


I. Sunshine. 


A First Book on the Laws of Light. New and cheaper 


edition. $1.75. 


A Course of Object Lessons in Elementary Science. 
By Vincent T. MurcuHe. 


Vol. I. For grades I and II. 60 cents, net. 


Vol. Il. For grades III and IV. 75 cents, net. 


Vol. III. For grades V and VI. go cents, et. 


Books for teachers, giving schemes of lessons from common objects, 
from plants, animals, etc., of carefully graded difficulty, for use as oral work. 


of Elementary Science. 
For Collateral Reading. 
The Friendship of Nature. 
A Chronicle of New England Birds and Flowers By Maser Oscoop 
Wricut. 18mo, cloth, gilt top, 75 cents. 
The Great World’s Farm; 


Or, How Nature Grows Her Crops. By SrLina GALE, author of “ The 
Great World’s Lumber Room.”’ With a Preface by Professor BouLGEr, 


and sixteen Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


The Story of the} Hills. 


A Book About Mountains for General Readers. By Rev. H. N. Hurcu- 
insoN, B.A., F.G.S., author of “ The Autobiography of the Earth.” 


With numerous Illustrations. 12mo, $1.50. 
The Romance of the Insect World. 
By Miss L. N. Bapenocu. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 
$1.25. 


BOOKS ON TEACHING. 


The Principles and Practice of Teaching and Class Management. 
By JOSEPH LANDON, F.G:S., author of “School Management.” 12mo, Pages 462. $1.60, wet. 


Intended to present the broader outlines and essential characteristics of the teacher’s work; more especially the theory of oral teaching, the preparation of lessons, the use of 


teaching devices, class management, 


FITCH—Lectures on Teaching. Delivered in the University of Cambridge, by 
J.G. Fircu, M.A., Inspector of Schoo's. With a Preface by THOMAS HUNTER, 


Ph.D., of the Normal College, New York. $1.00. 


‘itch’ i i hes on so many burning questions, 

Mr. Fitch’s book covers so wide a field, and touches 
that we must be content to recommend it as the best existing vade mecum for the teacher. 
He is always sensible, always judicious, never wanting In tact: ... he brings to his work 


the ripe experience of a well-stored mind, and he possesses in a remarkable degree the art 
of exposition.—Pal/ Mall Gazette. 


Teachers are invited to apply for our 


new catalogue and classified lists of text-books, mailed to any address on application without charge. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Publishers, 66 Fifth Ave, New York. 


and the various methods of carrying on instruction in those branches of knowledge which are commonly taught in schools. 


THRING—Theory and Practice of Teaching. By the Rev. EDwarpD Turina, 


M.A. 16mo. $1.00, 

We hope we have said enough to induce teachers in America to read Mr. Thring’s 
book. They will find it a mine in which they will never dig without some substantial return, 
either in high inspiration or sound practical advice. Many of the hints and illustrations 
given are of the greatest value for the ordinary routine work of the class-room. Still more 
helpful will the book be found in the weapons which it furnishes to the schoolmaster where- 
with to guard against his greatest danger, slavery to routine.—/Vation. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


tors and querists of this department are requested to send 
addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 


spondence. 1 


A PROTEST. 


Apropos of an article headed “ My Dear Sir,’ inthe JOURNAL 
of September 6: It may be true that we letter-writers are ‘‘ turn- 
ing from useless (?) phrases,” and coming gradually to substitute 
‘Sir’? or a colon with a dash for ‘ Dear Sir’? or “ My Dear Sir,”’ 
but are not the latter, after all, ‘‘ Proper Forms of Address’ ? 
Are they not on a par with the ‘Good morning,” the ‘* How do 
youdo?” the lifted hat, aud the ‘‘ I am very glad to meet you,’’ of 
our every-day life? Can we afford, even for the sake of economy 
or business, to ignore all human relations, and to treat each other as 
so many machines ? Does not the Dear Sir’? or “‘ My Dear Sir ” 
come in as a sort of a momentary acknowledgment of the respect 
due from one fellow being to another, much like the ‘‘ Ladies and 
gentlemen’ of the lecturer? Have we not allowed the pendulum 
to swing far enough away from the old-time paragraph of saluta- 
tions, to the simple phrase ‘“‘ My Dear Sir,”’ or ‘* Dear Sir,”’ if you 
will, witha “‘ Yourstruly’’ atthe end ? Must we reach the rudeness 
of the colon with a dash? No! Let us rather make a vigorous 
effort to retain all the little courteous expressions that are still left 
to us, and even add more, perhaps. We may then hope to success- 
fully rebut the accusation that we are fast getting to be the least 
courteous nation upon the face of the earth. 

Joun C, PACKARD, High School, Brookline, Mass. 
A TWO-MILLION-DOLLAR COMMA. 

‘*Oh, punctuation marks are not of much account. They’re jast 
put in for looks. I don’t want to bother about them.”’ 

Sach are the sentiments of a good many schoolboys with regard 
to the branch of letter and composition writing. Others again ap- 
pear to think that all that is necessary is to put in a comma here 
and there at haphazard, to set off the “looks of the thing.” How 
risky this way of doing things is may be learned from the following 
incident :— 

It seems that some twenty years ago, when the United States, by 
congress, was making a tariff bill, one of the sections enumerated 
what articles should be admitted free of duty. Among the articles 
specified were “‘ all foreign fruit plants,’’ etc., meaning plants im - 
ported for transplanting, propagation, or experiment. 

The enrolling clerk in copying the bill, inserted a comma, acci- 
dentally, making it read, ‘‘all foreign fruit, plants,’’ etc. Asa 
result of this simple mistake, for a year, or until congress could 
remedy the blunder, all ‘the oranges, lemons, bananas, grapes, and 
other foreign fruits were admitted free of duty. This little mistake, 
which any one would be liable to make, yet could have avoided, by 
carefulness, cost the government not less than $2,000,000. A pretty 
costly comma, that— Boston Advertiser. 


A NATION OF LIARS. 

Professor Headland of Peking university contributed to a recent 
number of the Chautauquan a bright article purporting to be a con- 
versation between himself and a Chinese friend, in which the latter 
acknowledges that the Chinese deserve the name of ‘‘a nation of 
liars,’’ but contends that Americans deserve it also. He says :— 


The world is literally crammed with lies: lies that are told, lies 
that are acted, lies thet are looked, and lies that are only hinted at. 
A wink, a sneer, a shrug of the shoulders, a raising of the eye- 
brows, a looking askance. Some tell lies themselves, others tell 
them by proxy; some act lies themselves, others act them by 
proxy; and almost everything in art and nature is made to serve 
men in this 

You Americans do not recognize it, and yet you are aware how 
full of lies is your social system. Invitations to call are followed 
by silent wishes that they will not be accepted. Those familiar 
with society are not often deceived, and act another lie by 
courteously pretending to accept what they know was not meant, 
and which they intend never to accept. You have heard how that 
young man, unfamiliar with social sins, accepted such a false invi- 
tation, and was told by the ignorant servant, ‘‘ Missus says she’s 
out. 

A young physician once told me that their professor told them 
while in the medical school, that after they had put ont their 
sign, they should go out for a drive every day, and drive as fast as 
if they were going to see a patient at the point of death. 

And you say your lecturer will not lie? Why, sir, your lecturer 
will say that for want of time — when, in truth, it is for want of 
something more to say — we must postpone the further discussion 
of this subject to some future day. The speaker who is not thor- 
oughly charged will take fifteen minutes to tell his audience how 
utterly impossible it is to discuss such a subject ia an hour’s time. 
He will apologize for not being prepared to speak on a subject on 
which he has spent hours, days, perhaps weeks, of study. 

I once heard a doctor of divinity say to a class of theological 
students: ‘‘ When I preach on giving tithes, I take a text from the 
Old Testament and show that they gaveatenth. Then I take my 
collection. The next Sunday I take a text from the New Testa- 
ment and show that there is nothing in it which strictly indicates 
that they taught that tithes should be given.”’ 


‘* THINGS.” 

There are few words in the English language of such comprehen- 
sive appropriateness as the word ‘‘things.’? We put on and take 
off ‘‘ things.’’ We put down and take up “things.” We walk 
over “ things,”’ and pick “‘things’’ up, and put “things”? away. 
We love ‘‘ things ’’ and hate ‘‘ things” and consider ‘‘ things,” and 
think about ‘‘things.’’ We look beyond the ‘ things’’ seen to the 
‘*things’’ not seen. And these are ‘'things’’ temporal, and 


those are “ things’’ eternal. 

And each and every one of these ‘‘ things’’ has a different signifi- 
cance, and belongs to a different class. There are material “ things” 
among them, and immaterial ‘' things.’’ 


They are physical and 


mental; of heaven and earth ; of time and of eternity. A word of 
no special definition, it designates everything in turn. For it may 


be anything. It may be nothing. 

It is a facile snare to the slipshod writer. Dilating on the beau- 
ties of “everything,” this ‘‘lovely thing” or that “‘ exquisite 
thing’ tempts him to rest satisfied with the yielding expression 
which saves search for a more specific word. It is the ready recourse 
of-the shallow clatter, who calls her friend a ‘‘ sweet thing as fre- 
quently as she speaks of her enemy as a “ spitefal thing.’’ Itis the 
refuge of the lazy, the negligent, the ignorant talker of any age, to 
whom the proper names of articles are superfluous so long as the 
word “ things’’ exists in the dictionary. ee. 

So universally misused, abused, and overworked is this general 
term, that the proper thing under the circumstances would be so 
far as possible to ignore it in our own conversation and in the talk 
of other people, and to insist that ideas be conveyed by words which 
mean exactly what is intended to be expressed, inatead of by a 
word which means anything or nothing at all. 


MY NORMAL GIRL. 


O£ whom sang I in other days, 

A song of mingled love and praise ? 

OF one on whom I loved to gaze, 
My normal girls. 


Whose eye was always mild and bright, 

Whose steps and touch were always light, 

Whose presence filled me with delight ? 
My normal girl’s. 

She had a quick, inquiring mind, 

A reason in all things to find ; 

Yet she was one whose heart was blind, 
My normal girl. 


Who always knew just what to say, 
Who always drove dull care away, 
Who answered always yea or nay ? 
My normal girl. 

‘Who shares with me the work of life, 
Who shares its joys, its grief, ite strife, 
Who is my loved and loving wife ? 

My (former) normal girl. 
— Vidette. 


“A WORD ABOUT CLOTHES.” 


Do clothes make a boy? Sometimes. I knew of a boy who was 
made by his clothes. I will tell you. He had a chum at school 
whose parents were poor, and who was obliged to dress coarsely 
and plainly. He could have offered his intimate friend better 
clothes, but that would have wounded the heart that he loved. 
What should he do? His friend dressed coarsely, but neatly. He 
resolved that he would wear exactly such clothes as his friend could 
afford, and dregs as nearly like him as possible. His parenis liked 
his sense of brotherly kindnegs and his true heart. The act was a 
lesson. It taught him the nobleness of self-sacrifice. As he grew 


older he seemed to think but little of his own gratification —a true 


mark of a gentleman. He loved others more than himself. This 
caused him to be beloved, and when at last the people of his city 
and state wanted a man for a position of trust and honor, they 
selected him. Clothes make nothing but clothes, as a rule, but 
they show character, and a ten-dollar suit may be used to express 
as much character as one that costs fifty dollars. It is neatness, and 
care, and taste that makes good clothes; they also make boys — 
not the tailors. Do you see the principle ? — Hezekiah Butterworth, 


THE IDEAL SCHOOLMASTER. 


In a paper on ‘‘ The Ideal Schoolmaster,’’ read several years 
since before the National Edacational association, General Thomas 
H. Morgan (author of ‘‘ Studies in Pedagogy,’ ‘‘ Educational 
Mosaics,’’ etc.) sammed up the elemente which blend in the ideal 
schoolmaster as follows :— 

Firet, he is endowed with the highest qualities of manliness. 

Second, he is a lover,of his race,—one whose sympathies are 
bounded only by humanity. 

ourth, he is a lover of knowledge, gleaning from eve: 
whatever of truth can be helpful to 

Fifth, he makes trath his own, separates the gold from the dross, 
and puts upon it his own stamp. 

Sixth, he is an artist whose function it is to fasten character and 
mould the soul. 

Seventh, lastly, the ideal schoolmaster is one who recognize the 
dignity of his relationship to God, lives a noble life, reverent, trath- 
loving, humble, devout; and, while mindfal of the practical, 
homely needs of training, buildsjnot for time only, but for eternity. 


GEOGRAPHICAL COMPARISONS. 
ANSWERS, 
{For questions see JOURNAL of September 13.] 
Brazil 14,000,000, Mexico 12,000,000, 
Canada 4,850,000, Argentine Republic 4 250,000. 
Australia 3,500,000, Chile 3,250,000, 
Egypt 7,000,000, Canada 4,850,000. 
Japan 40,000,000, British Isles 38,000,000. 
Germany 50,000,000, France 38,350,000. 
Russia 100,000,000, North America 90,000,000. 
China 400,000,000, India 290,000,000. 


COLORS. 


Colors not only influence cattle, but human beings also. On this 
point some curious experiments were reported from Italy as to the 
effect of colors on the nerves of the sick and insane. In the hospi- 
tal for insane at Alleseandria special rooms are arranged with nd 
or blue paint on the walls. A violent patient is brought suddenly 


into a blue room and left to the effects of that color on his nerves. 
One maniac was cured in an hour; another was at peace in his 


mind after passing a day ina room all violet. The red room ig 
used for the commonest form of dementia (melancholy), usually 
accompanied by a refasal to take food. After three hours in the 
red rcom a patient afflicted in thie way began to be cheerful and 
asked for food. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— Of which president was it said that ‘‘ he could not be kicked 
into a fight’ ? Ww. 

This was said of James Madison. 

— What is ‘‘ the association of women pioneer lecturers”’ ? 

Mary B., Milford, N. H. 

“An English institation. The work is intended to reach a clas 
of people not well enough educated to make use of the university 
extension courses. 

— Who are the God-in-the-constitutionists ? Cc. Ss, 

The “ God-in-the-constitationists’’ are the members of the Nationa! 
reform association, who seek to have an amendment to the preamble 
to the constitution of the United States by which Almighty God, 
the supreme authority in the affairs of men, the Bible as the source 
of all law and the guide of this Christian nation, and Jesus Christ 
as the great law-giver shall be recognized. 

— Who wrote these lines :— 


‘* Hast thou named all the birds, without a gun ? 
Loved the wood rose, and left it on ita stalk ?’’ 


Emerson. A. J. Xenia, 


— What post has ben called the 

Shakespeare. 

— To M. E. W.: Lowell. I think it can be found in his ‘ Fa- 
ble for Critics.” Xx, 


Threads and Thrums. 


Original puzzles are solicited, and all correspondence relating to 
this department should be marked *‘ Threads and Thrums,” and 
addressed to ‘* Puzzle Editor,’’ 9 Second street, Sharon, Pa. 


386. NUMERICAL ENIGMA :— 
I am composed of 67 Jetters. 
My 28, 24, 61, 1, 9, 63, 7, is clearly described. 
My 59, 10, 44, 25, 31, is to drink copiously. 
My 51, 26, 56, 17, 62, 47, 16, is kingly office. 
My 39, 45, 20, 36, 15, 54, 57, 22, 66, is to disappoint. 
My 19, 16, 6, 2, 11, 65, 21, 46, is a powerful explosive. 
My 48, 12, 42, 64, 49, 27, is to purify. 
My 37, 30, 4, 13, 5, 50, 3, 38, ia a emall dagger. 
My 48, 55, 33, 14, 18, 35, 40, 67, is perfect righteousness. 
My 58, 382, 7, 45, 53, is profit. 
My 34, 29, 8, 19, 13, 23, is used in sewing. 
My 40, 41, 59, 52, 66, 58, is a continuation, 
My 23, 11, 60, is an Australian bird. 
My whole was written by Thomas Hughes, and is an excellent 
saying. 


387. GEOGRAPHICAL ACROsTIC :— * 

1, A gay city of France. 2. A country the shape of a boot. 3. 
A city in eastern New York. 4. The largest state in the Union. 
5. The largest of the great lakes. 6. An island in Indian archi- 
pelago. 7. One of the small countries of South America. 8. The 
smallest statein the Union. 9. A lake in eastern New York. 

The primals, read downward, give the name of an important 
manufacturing city in the United States. 


388. SEMI-PHONETIC CHARADE :— 
My /irst and second—a servile word— 
In slavery’s days was often heard; 
My third, a verb, is to grind away; 
My /ast the sun does every day; 
My whole is the name of a grand old state, 


In area small, but in prestige great. 
NILLOR. 


389, ENIGMA :— 
: Have you a creed, a faith, a cause, 

Unswerving that you hold ? 

Or parpose firm ? then do but pause, 
For it’s in my plural told. 

Three letters, two used twice, 
My singular does name. 

Bat heed you this advice, 
I’m turned about the same. 

My first, next, third, is my fifth, fourth, third, 
And answers the question, how many ? 

My third, next, first, is my third, fourth, fifth, 
A word used in mercantile thrift, 

And also a tool of respectable men, 
Though the banks with it yearly they rifle. 

Bat nought in addition to this will I pen, 
Your curiosity all it may stifle. 

A. C. MoosE, Valparaiso, Ind. 


ANSWERS FOR JUNE 7. 


382. Madam, madame. 

383. Athens, Florence, Cork, Lyons, Bath, Archangel, Galway, 
Belfast, Rome, Moscow. 

384. Letter 

385. Hotel. 

Answers received from Charles R. Ballard and A, C, Moose, 


Sept. 20, 1894. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 

September 21-22: Lincoln county teachers’ aseo- 
ciation, Waldoboro, Me. 

October 5: Mass. Town and District Superinten- 
dents’ association, state house, Boston. 

October 25-27: Rhode Island institute of in- 
straction, Providence. 

October 26: Worcester County Teachers’ associa- 
tion, Gardner, 

October 26-27: New Hampshire State Teachers’ 
association, Concord. 

October 26: Essex county teachers asso iation, 
Lawrence, Mass. 

October 26: Plymouth County Teachers’ associ- 
atiov, Brockton, Mass. 


ALABAMA, 


The second annual session of the Tuskegee 
summer assembly was largely attended, and that. 
too, by some of the representative people of the 
negro race. It can be truly said that this meeting 
came to fill a long-felt want; for the Southern 
negro has not the opportunity this side of Mason 
and Dixon’s line to attend a summer meeting of 
this kind, being debarred from them because of 
his color. To go North is too expensive. The 
only thing left for him to do is to establish these 
meetings for himeelf. Mr. B. T. Washington, 
principal of the Tuskegee normal and industrial 
institute, and promoter of the summer assembly, 
has led the way along which it is hoped many 
others will follow. NATHAN B. Youna. 

The subjects upon the programme embraced top- 
ics upon the features of the rogular work of the 
school in the respective departments of theology, 
domestic economy, pedagogy, and industries. The 
talks upon the industries presented both the prac- 
tical and the ethical value of industrial training, 
both in the home and in agriculture or mechanics. 
‘The home department was supplemented by prac- 
tical demonstration in cooking, and of equal value 
to such topics as ‘‘ Improving the Soil,’ ‘‘ The 
Best and Cheapest; Fertilizers,’’ etc. Educational 
questions were a prominent feature, and the effect 
of culture upon the home was emphasized. The 
range and nature of the topics discussed indicate 
thatthe Tuskegee school is doing a grand work, 
practical, efficient, and inspiring. 


CALIFORNIA. 

San Francisco has had a mischievous disagree 
ment upon the matter of the teacher of drawing 
and the teacher of methods. The auditor has re- 
fused to pay the salary of either, on the ground 
that there was nv authority for the school board 
to create these positions. 

ILLINOIS, 

The principalship of the state normal school at 
Chicago has been tendered Commissioner William 
T. Harris. 

The Chicago school board, by a vote of fourteen 
to four, adopted the normal course of vertical pen- 
manship. is is the first of the large cities that 

for vertical writing. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE, 
Ellen F. Gibson of Bethel has accepted the 
anal of a high school at Poncha Springs, 


E. F. Pierce, Bates 94, has secured a position 
as teacher in a school at West Newton, Mass. 

Miss Ella M. Robinson of Bangor has accepted 
& position to teach in the state normal training 
school at Willimantic, Conn. 

Mies Charlotte A. W. Towle, for many years a 
valued teacher in the Lewiston high school, will 
—_ the coming year in the high school at - 

ords. 

Mr. Melville A. Arnold, a former teacher of the 
Dover high school, has secured a position as prin- 
cipal of a school at Adams, Mass., with a salary 
of $1,000 a year. 

Mises Alice M. Parker of Keene, N. H., has ac- 
cepted a position of assistant in Yarmouth acad- 
emy, to assume her duties at the opening of the 
fall term. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 

The course of the Nashua high school has been 
revised to accord with the programme suggested 
by the report of the committee of ten. 

A new kindergarten is to be added to the public 
schools of Nashua, and Miss Pearl Richardson has 
been elected to teach it. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 


The Largest Maaufaceurers of 
PURE, HIGH GRADE 


OCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 


rey On this Continent, have received 


=? SPECIAL AND HIGHEST 
AWARDS 
on all their Goods at the 


CALIFORNIA 
MIDWINTER EXPOSITION. 
i BREAKFAST COCOA, 


_ Which, unlike the Dutch Process, 
| is made withous the use of Alkalies 
AE : or other Chemicals or Dyes, is abso- 
~ lutely pure and soluble, aud costs 

less than one cent a cup., 


SOLD_BY.GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER. MASS. 


VERMONT. 
Professor and Mrs. Frederick A. Hillery of 
Windsor have accepted positions as teachers of 
in Chamberlain’s institute, Randolph, 


Miss Nellie J. Johnson has accepted a position 
as teacher of music and art in Wesleyan college, 
Stanstead, Quebec. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


Professor S.S. Curry, Ph. D., is to lecture a 
the rooms of the school of expression, Boston 
Y. M. C. A. building, on Saturday, September 
22, at 10 a. m., upon ‘‘ The Voice in Teaching.” 

The state board of education has decided upon 
sites for the new moral schools in Fitchburg and 
North Adams, but finds it much more difficult in 
Lowell and Barnstable county. One building will 
probably be begun immediately, either at North 
Adams or Fitchburg. 

The Boston achool board made no attempt to 
elect a woman supervisor at the September meet- 
ing. Mrs. Fifield’s friends were not sure of the one 
lacking vote, and the others had no prospect of 
the two lacking votes. Miss Sarah L. Arnold has 
never swerved from her original determination not 
to be a candidate under any circumstances. Rob- 
eit E. Babson was unanimously and heartily 
elected to succeed the late Francis A. Waterhouse 


*|as head master of the English high school, of 


which he has been a master for more than twenty 
years, and over which he presided with great ac- 
ceptance last year, while Mr. Waterhouse was 
abroad. 

It was a high compliment to Mr. Myron T. 
Pritchard of the Comins school to be transferred 
to the Everett school. This is one of the most 
famous of the Boston schools, and Mr. Pritchard 
will maintain the reputation it has had under 
Messrs. George B. Hyde and Walter S. Parker for 
many years. Mr. William H. Martin succeeded 
Mr. Pritchard in the Comins school without a con- 
test. It is refreshing to have a sub-master pro- 
moted without any questions being raised. The 
superintendent has been given authority at last to 
assert himself as the head of the echool system, 
the supervisors being his assistants. 

Mr. W. C. Bates, who goes from Lawrence to 
Fall River, is one of the typical Bay State superin- 
dents, clean. wise, progressive, a good talker, and 
a man of affairs. He was several years at Hing- 
ham, where he made a reputation for solid and 
successful work. At Canton and Eat he 
broadened his reputation as a very progressive 
man, taking advance positions in industrial educa- 
tion, and all modern methods. At Lawrence he 


How's Tuis! 

We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for any 
case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, 0. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. Cheney 
for the last 15 years, and believe him perfectly 
honorable in all business transactions and finan- 
cially able to carry out any obligation made by 
their firm. 

West & TRUAX, Wholesale Draggists, Toledo, O. 
WALLING, KINNAN & MARTIN, WholeealeDrug- 
gists, Toledo, O. ‘ 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous sucfaces of the 
system. Price 75c. per bottle. Sold by all Drug- 
gists. Testimonials free. 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room 5), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputa- 
tion. We receive calls for teachers of every grade, and from every State and 
Territory and from abroad. During the administration of its present Manager he 
has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of $1,500,000, yet calls for 


teachers have never been so numerous as 


during the current year. 


Ten teachers have been elected from this Bureau, the current year, 


in one New England city, viz: 
(male), $2000 ; 
(male), $1600 ; Elocution an 


mary (female), $900 ; Kindergarten Critic (female), 


three Manual Training (males), 
d Physical Culture (female), $600 ; Pri- 


Grammar (male), $2000; Grammar 


$3000 ; Sciences 


$750; Domestic 


Sciences (female), $1100. Aggregate salaries = $11,950. 


Teachers seeking position 
school officers for services ren 
Address or call upon 


s or promotion should register at once. No charge to 
dered. Forms and circulars free. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


has balanced it by the most judicious treatment of 
all complications, and a: an administrative force. 
He has had three entirely different tests of hie 
ability, and has met them all skilfally. Fall 
River is in luck. 

Waltham proposes to give its superintendent 
the same tenure of offixe as held by its teachers. 
Helen of Worcester has been en- 

as speci wing teacher for 0 
high school. 

Miss Helen Sweet of Smith’s Ferry has taken 
George Adams’ place ae principal of the Three 
Rivers grammar school, Palmer. 

Qaincy has dedicated her new high schoolhouse, 
which coat her $50,000. It is specially adapted to 
her needs, and the city is very prond of the 
structure. She has waited long for a building to 
compare favorably with the two beantiful acade- 
mies in town. 


HOW TO INCREASE YOUR SALARY. 


Any lady teacher, with little effort, can increase 
her salary from $50 to $100 per year. How? 
By sending us a full account of all vacancies which 
come tc her knowledge. This information is of 


value to us and to the teachers registered with us, 
therefore we will pay for it. Upon receipt of re- 
port we will write the authorities and obtain per- 
mission to recommend teachers. The fact of your 
writing will be held as strictly confidential. If the 
report proves correct (it being the first report to 
reach us) and if we fill the vacancy, we will pay 
you $5. You can easily report 40 or 50 positions 
during the season, and we can fill from 10 to 20 of 
them, making an increase to your income of from 
$50 to $100. We will also give you credit for $1, 
towards a membership in our association, for the 
first 5 correct reports of vacancies. This offer is 
made especially to lady teachers, as they above all 
others most need additions to their incomes. It is 
not open to any superintendent who will consider it 
a bribe. We use our knowledge of coming vacan- 
cies for the good of the teachers, and to make 
money. If any lady teacher desires to do the 
same in a small way and will send us notices early, 
it benefits us and many fellow teachers who will 
thus be enabled to find ‘‘ just the right position,’’ 
Address 
TEACHER’S CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
tf 6034 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago. 


COMPARTMENT-CARS ON THE PENN- 
SYLVANIA LIMITED. 


The American people of today are the best 
travelers in the world. They require the best ac- 
commodations, and it is the aim of the railroads 
and the sleeping-car lines to supply them. Many 
people desire exclusiveness in their accommodations, 
which has heretofore been provided in the draw- 
ing and state rooms. The demand for the draw- 
ivg-roome is increasing, and in order to meet it the 
Pennsylvania railroad company has added to the 
alresdy comprehensive ard complete equipment of 
the Pennsylvania limited a compartment car. 
This car, finished in the usually laxurious style of 
the limited cars, contains two large drawing- 
roome and seven state-rooms. The drawing-rooms 
contain a section and one lower berth, the state- 
rooms one section. Both have complete and indi- 
vidual lavatory arrangements. 

In this car one may enjoy all the privacy of a 
hotel room, and travel almost as much secluded as 
in a private car. 

The Pennsylvania limited, leaving New York 
every day at 1000 a. m, Philadelphia 12 20 
noon, Washington 10.30 a. m., Baltimore 11 40 
a m., and arriving at Chicago 900 a m. next 
day, is the only perfectly appointed limited ex- 
press running between the Eastern cities and Chi- 
eego. For tickets and information, apply to agent 
Pennsylvania R. R Co., 205 Washington street, 
Boston, Mass. lt 


In Everysopy'’s Moutu — Oae of the last 


| processes in sieel pen making is applying a thin 


coat of varnish on the pen as a preventive againat 
rast. To remove this coating for the purpose of 
allowing the ink to fluw more freely, it is usual 
when using a pen for the first time to place it in 
the mouth forasecond. It is in every b dy’s mouth 
in another sense, the nam+s of Esterbrook’s leading 
styles being household words, as Falcon, Bank, 
Easy Writer, and others, and all of Esterbrook’s 
stamp being popular everywhera. 


The Great 


POTTER-BRADLEY 


Educational 


and Library 


Atlas the World. 


INVALUABLE TO EDUCATORS. 


The maps are printed from engraved copper-plates and colored 
by hand in the highest style of art. ‘The work is compiled from Official 
State, National, and International Surveys, supplemented by information furnished 
by the Postal and Interior Departments of the United States Government, the 
Departments of other Governments, and from many reliable private sources. 


HERE IS YOUR 


IT IS ALSO ABSOLUTELY BROUGHT DOWN TO DATE, 


OPPORTUNITY! 


The JourNAL oF EpucaTion has made arrangements with the publisher of 
this Great Work whereby it will be issued in 20 parts. 


Each part will contain 


from four to twelve Maps, and ten to sixteen pages of descriptive and statistical 
matter. The double-page maps will open across two pages without a break and 


measure 10x26 inches each. Each part comes in a Handsome Portfolio Cover 


that will hold and protect it until bound. 
By special arrangement with the publishers, we are able to supply our readers 


with this splendid work for 1§ cents a part. 
PARTS 1 TO it NOW READY. 


We print below a coupon. 


Cut it out and send or bring it to our office with 


I5 cents in silver or stamps, and we will send you the part to correspond with the 


number on your coupon. 


Subscribers must send us as many coupons as they order Parts. 
Never order more than one Part on a coupon. 


Cut this out and send it to us with 15 cents, 


Send Part No. 


Coupon for 
POTTER-BRADLEY ATLAS of the WORLD. 


Address all orders, 


= 


wif 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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Some Recent 


Publications. 


Author. Publisher Price. 
Beginners’ ° ° Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn, Boston 
Selections from the Letters of the Younger Pliny Platner “6 bad T 
Temperance Teaching for Boys and Girls Ingham. wW. T. 
France Under the Regency . ° Perkins. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. 
Reconstruction of Europe . Murdock. 
Short Sayings of Great Men . Bent. od 
City Government in America Conkling. D. Appleton & Co., N. Y. 
operative Production 
From ( Chaucer to Tennyson. F Beers. Chautauqua Century Press, Pa. 1 00 
Walks Talks in Geological Fields. Winchell. = 1 00 
The Growtb of the English Nation . Coman. 1 00 
Berepe in the Nineteenth Century 100 
urope in e neteeD ntu . . 
Induetive (irammar . ° Butler. J. P. Morton & Co., Louisville. 53 
Elements of Algebra. ° ° Milne. American Book Co, N. Y. 60 
Vignettes of Manhattan . Matthews. Harper & Brothers, N. Y. 
Selections from Washington Irving Thomas. Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn, Boston. 
Exercise Book in Algebra McCurdy. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


In the JOURNAL of this week will be found 
the extended announcements of Macmillan & Co., 
New York. They have ready a new ‘‘ Concordance 
to Shakespeare,” by John Bartlett, A.M. This 
complete concordance of the dramatic works and 
poems of Shakespeare makes a book of more than 
1,900 double-colamn pages, large quarto, and 
contains a verbal index to words, phrases, and 
passages, not only of the entire dramatic works, 
but also of the poems of William Shakespeare. 
This book will be to the student and lover of 
the works of Shakespeare what Cruden’s Con- 
cordance has been, and still is, to the student of 
the Bible. Fally eighteen years have been devoted 
by Mr. Bartlett to its preparation. It waa first 
undertaken in 1876. It was prepared originally 
from the text of the Globe edition of Shakespeare, 
of 1875, but as new readings have been introduced 
the manuscript has been revised and collated with 
the latest edition. Itis by far the most comprehen- 
sive of any concer rdance of Shakespeare, in that it 
gives passages of some length, for the most part in- 
dependent of the context. For example, take the 
word sleep, selected on account of the many charm- 
ing sentiments found in Shakespeare’s works about 
sleep. Mr. Bartlett has given more than 300 
quotations on sleep, locating each with almost ab- 
solute accuracy. Shakespeare recognized that 
the chief study of mankind was man, and in this 
concordance nearly 1,000 passages are quoted on 
this word alone, revealing almost every possible 
light and shade of a man’s characier and conduct. 
What is true, in the way of completeness, of these 
words is true of the whole range of words and 
phrases indexed. Scholars and critics will find 
this concordance will not only save them a vast 
amount of time and labor, but prove satisfactory 
in its completeness. No library, public or private, 
will be complete without this grand concordance 
of Shakespeare, prepared by John Bartlett, A.M., 
of Cambridge, Mass. The work is printed and 
bound in excellent style by the publishers, Mac 
millan & Co., 66 Fifth avenue, New York City. 
Price, $14 00, 


ImPORTANT.— When York City, 
save Baggage Express and 6 Hire, and stop 
mes UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 

a 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 
biter per day. European plan. Elevators and 


Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
Stages, and elevated raiiroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. w 


THK JOURNALOF EDUCATION is published 
weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the wishes of a 
large majority of its aubscribers itis sent regularly 
until definitely ordered to be discontinued, but will 
be discontinued on expiration if the subscriber so 
desires. Please send remittances by draft, postal 
or express order, or registered letter to the publish- 
ers, NEw ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co. 


powers, manufacturing sites, 
etc., are numerous. The people are hospitable, 
and extend a warm welcome to new comers. 
climate is unequalled, no severe storms or cyclones, 
no contagious diseases. 


they ?’’ inquired the smart New Yorker. 
or ly once,’’ replied the Philadelphian. And there 
was an intense silence.— Philadelphia Record. 


THE UPPER SOUTH FOR FACTORIES 


AND HOMES. 


Grand opportunities exist in West Virginia, 


Maryland, and the famous Shenandoah valley 
Virginia, a section possessing all the requisites for 
health, comfort, and prosperity. 


No region in the United States is attracting 
ter attention; people from the North and 
est are looking that way with a view of locating. 


Improved farm lands are to be obtained at from 
$8.00 per acre and upwards, unimproved timber 
lands at from $2.00 to $6.00 per acre. 


Rich mineral lands are cheap; excellent water 
business locations, 


The 


Half rate excursions from Chicago and the West 


to the Shenandoah valley on September 4th and 
a 2d, November 6th, and Decem- 
ber 4th. 


Farther information free. Address M. V. 


Richards, land and immigration agent, Baltimore 
& Ohio railroad, Baltimore, Md. 


[10 4¢ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


—‘*People don’t die very often over here, do 


**No, 


IMPORTANT FACTS, 
If you have dull and heavy pain across forehead 


and about the eyes; if the nostrile are frequently 
stopped up and followed by a disagreeable dis- 
charge; if soreness in the nose and bleeding from 
the nostrils is often experienced; if you are very 
sensitive to co'd in the head, accompanied with 
headache : then you may be sure you have catarrh, 
and should (immediately) resort to Ely’s Cream 
Balm for a cure. 
relief. 


The remedy will give instant 


— Gussie (at dinner): ‘‘Are you fond of French 


dressing ?’’ Miss Breezey: ‘‘ Yes; I get all my 
gowne made in Paris.’’— Philadelphia Record. 


Mrs. WINSLOW’s ‘SOOTHING SYRUP” has 


been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
caree Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and in the 
best remedy for Diarrha@a, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 
gists in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, Twenty-five 
sents a bottle. [w 


— Little Ethel—‘‘ What is these anarchist people 


talking about ?’’ Little Johnny—‘'Why, they want 
everything everybody else has got, and they never 
wash;theirselves.’’ Little Hthel—‘‘Oh, I see 

is the little boys growed up.’’—Good News. 


They 


25 cents. 


iment will not cost much. 


the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION for ‘wo months. 


NEW ENGLAN 
tf 


Two Months 


For twenty-five cents —in stamps, if you prefer — the JOURNAL oF EDUCATION will be 
sent on trial for two months to any one not at present a subscriber. 

Wide-awake teachers throughout the country have been quick to take advantage of 
this offer in the past, and doubtless many thousands more will wish to do so. 

If you have never used the JouRNAL OF EDUCATION, isn’t it worth trying? The exper- 


We try to make this the best educational paper published. Hundreds say we succeed. 
Test it for yourself—know it as it is—for at least two months. 


‘Special Offer. — For five cents additional, or thirty cents in all, we will send post- 
paid a copy of Heath’s new edition of Emaile strongly bound in heavy paper covers, and 


Address 


D PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass, 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The September number of the Politicul 
Science Quarterly is a splendid example of the 
wide resources and excellent judgment of the edi- 
tors of this Quarterly. The list of articles is not, 
at first sight, especially attractive, only one prom- 
ising to be of particularly timely interest, yet in 
vestigation shows that each contribution has, 
from one side or another, a considerable interest 
for every one who is trying to understand intelli- 
gently what the world is doing. ; 

The opening article is by A. C. Bernheim, who 
holds a special appointment at Columbia as lec- 
turer upon ‘‘New York City and State.’’ He 
gives an historical review of the steps by which 
the city has progressively secured more and more 
freedom from the control of the colony, province, 
and state. His presentation «f the case in favor 
of greater municipal independence is especially 
timely now, when the current of popular feeling 
is eo strong against giving more power to the 
authorities of the city. Professor Mayo Smith 
has been studying the forces which are likely to 
work for and against the assimilation of the varied 
nationalities which must be combined if there is 
to be an American people in this country, and he 
presente the first part of his results in thie number. 
Professor Jenks of Cornell, one of the strongest 
of a new group of economic students and thinkers 
which is coming to dominate the once dismal 
science, in this country, writes one of the most valu 
able articles, upon the conditions which must guide 
and control the capitalistic monopolies which 
promise so much that is economically good, and 
threaten so much that ie socially bad. Ernest 
Freund of Chicago university has a suggestive 
article upon ‘ American Administrative Law,’’ 
showing the direction which the development of 
this factor in our government must take, if it is to 
maintain ita present position. Profeseor Merlino of 
Naples contributes an interesting exposition of the 
Camorra, Maffia, and brigandage in Italy, the first 
of which is not without significance for those who 
are interested in the reasons for the existence of 
Tammany. Professor Langlois of Paris telle of 
French universities, giving a clear account of what 
is generally greatly misunderstood by American 
stadents. Boston: Ginn & Co. Quarterly. 
$3.00 a year. 


—The September Annals of the American Acad- 
emy contains ‘‘ The Ultimate Standard of Value,”’ 
by the celebrated Austrian professor, Dr. Eugen 
von Bohm-Bawerk; ‘‘The Relation of Labor 


Organizations to Trade Instruction,’’ by Professor 
Edward W. Bemis of the university of Chicago; 
‘* Mortgage Banking in Russia,’ by D. M. Fred- 
eriksen of Chicago; ‘‘ The Beginning of Utility,’’ 
by Professor S. N. Patten of the university of 
Pennsylvania; ‘‘ The Present Condition cf Sociol- 
ogy in the United States,’’ by Ira W. Howerth of 
Chicago; and “The Improvement of Country 
Roads in Massachusetts and New York,’ by Dr. 
Emory R. Johnson of the university of Pennsy!l- 
vania. This number also contains as usual, per- 
sonal notes, book reviews, and also contains a 
list of the etudente in American colleges who 
obtained during the past year the degree of Ph. D. 
for work in political and social science, economics, 
or history, together with a list of the appointments 
for the coming year to fellowships and _post- 
graduate scholarships in the above subjects. From 
these lists we see that twenty-three students re- 
caived the degree of Ph. D. from nine universities. 
Cornell, Johns Hopkins, and Michigan university 
each conferred this degree on four students, Yale! 
and Columbia each on three students, Penasyl- | 
vania university on two students, and the uni- | 
versity of Chicago, university of Wisconsin, and 
Ohio state university on one student apiece. At| 


[CURES OTHERS| 


For over a quarter of a century, Doctor 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery has been 
effecting cures of Bronchial, Throat and 
Lung affections. Weak Lungs, Bleeding 
from Lungs, Bronchitis, Asthma, all linger. 
ing —— Consymption, or Lung Scrofula 
and kindred maladies, are cured by it. 


REDUCED TO A SKELETON. 


Mrs. of Sardis, Big Stone Co., 
Minn., writes: “One 
ear ago I was given up 
y a! family physician 
and friends; all said [ 
must die. My lungs 
2 were badly affected, and 
body reduced to a skele- 
ton. My people com- 
menced to give me your 
‘Medical Discovery’ 
I soon began to 
It was not long 
became well 
enough to take charge 
of my household duties 
in. 


owe my _ recovery 
to Dr. Pierce’s Golden 


Mrs. MILs. 


Medical Discovery.” 


WHY NOT YOU? 


ton universities, fifty-nine students have been 
appointed to fellowships for the coming year in po- 
litical and social science, economics, or history. The 
university of Chicago leads with twenty appoint- 
ments ; Columbia being second, with eleven ; Johns 
Hopkins third, with eight; and Harvard fourth, 
with six, Cornell and Wisconsin university each 
have five, and Bryn Mawr, Iowa university, 
Texas university, and Washington and Lee uni- 
versity, each one. Philadelphia, Pa. 


— A poem by Mary Mapes Dodge, with a front- 
ispiece illustration by G. Varian, opens the Sep 
tember St. Nicholas. This number contains more 
than the usual amount of adventure to attract 


youthful readers. Decatur and Somers, as told 
in Miss Molly Elliot Seawell’s serial, led the 
American naval forces in the memorable storm- 
ing of Tripoli. Edwin Fiske Kimball tells the 
thrilling story of ‘‘ The Wreck of the “ Mark- 
ham,’’’ ard the rescue of the crew. ‘* Two 
Schoolhouses and a Shipwreck,’’ by Isabel Mar- 
bury, is an account of the succoring of the crew of 
an American vessel by the Japanese, and of the 
building of schoolhouses with the money granted 
them by congress for their humanity. John Wil- 
liamson Palmer writes of the boy-ruler of Nepaul 
and his warlike subjects Howard Pyle’s sturdy 
hero meets for the first time the heroine who is, 
presumably, to play an important part in ‘‘ Jack 
DIRECTIONS 


CATARRH 
AIM sCream Balm. 


Apply a particle of the 
Balm well up into the nos- 
trils. Aftera moment draw 
strong breath through the 
nose. Use three times a 
day,after meals preferred, 
and before retiring. 

ELY’S CREAM BALM 
opens and cleanses theNa- 


and Inflammation, Heals 
HAY-FEVER the Sores, Protects the 
Membrane from Colds, Restores the Senses of Taste 
and Smell The Balm is quickly absorbed, and gives 
relief at once. Price 50 cents at Druggists or by mai. 
ELY BROTHERS, £6 Warren Street, New York. 


Consists of 16 Portfolios, 11x13 inches 


send or bring it to our office with 10 cents 


with the number on your coupon. 


The JOHN L. STODDARD'S ART SERIES 


in size, each Portfolio having 16 views. 


Our subscribers are delighted with the series. 
Parts 1 to 16 (complete) are ready. 


We print a coupon below, and it will only be necessary for you to cut it out and 


in silver or five two-cent postage stamps, 


to pay the cost of mailing, wrapping, etc., and we will send you the part to correspond 


Cut this out and send it to us with 10 cents. 


John L.. 


Coupon for 
Stoddard’s Art Series. 


Stoddard Art Series, in a substantial manner, 


Full Cloth (extra gilt finish), 


Send your parts to us by express, prepaid. 


Address all orders: 


BIND YOUR STODDARD SERIES IN PERMANENT FORM. 
We have made arrangements which enable us to have bound for our subscribers the 


at the following prices : 


$1.50 i Gilt sides and back lettered. 


Books returned C.O.D. guaranteed correct. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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Ballister’s Fortunes.’ Naturalist Hornaday de- 
scribes the walras; C. T. Lummis has another of 
his Pueblo folk-lore stories, and Palmer Cox re- 
counte the adventares of the beloved Brownies in 
Kentucky. ‘There is a humorous story by Tador 
Jenks, ‘‘ Anthony and the Ancients,’’ and poems 
by Oliver Herford, F. Opper, Edith M. Thomas, 
and Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge. New York: The 
Century company. 


— ‘'Saggestions for the Hygienic Care of Chil- 
dren,” an able article, by Mrs. Jenness Miller, in 
Jenness Miller Monthly for September, will prove 
of inestimable value to mothers. It furnishes a 
striking example of that class of literature which is 
most needed in American households, or, in fact, 
ia all ho seholds the world over. This issue of 
the Monthly abounds in many other excellent ar- 
ticles, both from a literary and a practical stand- 

int. ‘Correct Dress for Early Autamn’”’ ia an 
original fashion article of the day. Women are 
advised how to bay to the best advantage, how to 
look ahead and plan for the fall dressmaking cam- 
paigo, and generally how to bring intelligence so 
to bear on the subject of dress that they may get 
the best results from their expenditure of time, 
money, and effort. A striking bit of Southern 
dialect, which points a decided moral, is that en- 


titled ‘‘ Green versus Gray,’’ by Mrs. Ruby Moore. | 


Jennie Hopkins Siebold does some delightful 
picturesqae descriptive work in her ske ch entitled 
‘A. H.’s Grave.’? There is an able article on 
‘* Women Scalptors,’’ and a most usefal one on 
‘* How to Avoid Nervous Prostration.’”’ The en- 
tire number is bright, sparkliog, and instructive. 


— The Tieasury of Religious Thought for Sep- 
tember is replete wiih a fioe array of material 
helpfal to pastors and Christian workers. The 
initial sermon—“ Christ, His Teaching, and the 


Teacher ’’—is by the Rev. John T. Chalmers, D. D., 
pastor of the Fourth United Presbyterian charch 
of Philadelphia, Pa. His portrait, biographical 
sketch, and view of the church are also given. 
The baccalaureate sermon preached at Wellesley 
college, by Rev. John Henry Barrows, D.D., of 
Chicago, on “The Ideal Woman, her Perils and 
Opportunities,’ deserve particalar attention, as it 
suggests through education, fostered by Christian 
inflaences, a solution of the perplexing woman 
question. The first of a series of articles on the 
** Presidents of Yale,’’? by Rev. Bardett Hart, 
D.D., is found in this number. The article con- 
cerns the elder Timothy Dwight, and is ably written 
in Dr. Hart’s vigorous style. Annual subscription, 
$2.50 a year. E. B. Treat, New York. 


— Harper's Weekly, in the issue of September 
Sth, contains, among other interesting matter, the 
the firat half of a new novelette, by Eva Wilder 
McGlaeson, entitled Ministers of Grace,’’ which 
deals with life and characters at Asbury Park, and 
is copiously illustrated by Clifford Carleton. The 
peculiar way in which Brooklyn handles the gar- 
bage question, and the Putnam Memorial park, 
which preserves the historic camp grounds of Gen- 
eral Patnam’s army in Connecticut, are the sub 
jects of fully illustrated articles. The great Sutro 
baths of California, which are open this month, 
and the great California Soda lake are described 
and fully illustrated. ‘‘Amateur Sport’’ contains 
a ésoné of the tennis battles at Newport, with 
portraits of the three foremcst players, and fur- 
ther illustrations on polo by Vanderbilt Allen. 


— The famous musical composers have taken a 
hint from their literary brethren, and are securing 
an advance magazine publication for their compo- 
sitions, just as the authors publieh their novels in 
serial form. The Ladies’ Home Journal, which 


was practically the firat magazine to cffer this out- 


let to composers of repute, finds all the musical 
men rallying to it, Sir Arthur Sullivan announcing 
that the new song which he has just finished will 


be published in that magszine. Patti’s veteran 
conductor, Arditi, has given his new waltz to the 
Journal, while Rginald de Koven’s new song goes 
also to the same periodical. Strauss has sent bis 
new waltz to the editor, Sousa a new march, and 
Mascagni, of “ Cavalleria Rusticana’’ fame, is 
writing @ piano score, 


~ oe readers who are too busy tc spend the time 
required for sifting out the facts on the important 
questions of the day, we recommend Current His 
tory, published every three months by Garrettson 
& Cox, Buffalo, N. Y. $1.50 a year. 


__— Our Little Ones for September, with its fine 
illustrations and charming stories, is a positive aid 
to the children, besides being a grand entertain- 
ment. Buston : Russell publishing company. 
$1.50 a year. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The New World for September; terms, $3.00 a year. 
Mifflin, & Co. 
olitica nee Quarterly for September; 
$3.00 a year. Ginn’ & Co. 4 
The Magazine of Poetry tor September; terms, 
$2.00 a year. Buffalo, N. Charles Wells Mou!ton. 
Our Little Ones for September; terms, $1 50 a year. 
Boston: Russell publishing company. 
— for September; terms, $3.00 a year. New 
The Pansy for September; terms, $1 00 q 
uca or September; terms 
Boston: 50 Bromfield street. 
The American Historical Register for September; 
$3.00 ayexr. Philadelphia: Historical Register put- 
lishing company. 
The School Review for September; terms, $1.50 a 


year. Hamilton, N. Y.: Colgate university press. 


Educational Institutions. 


16th Vear o s Oct. 3. 
School of Veoal 
Expression. 


pression, Speaking, Litera- 
ture, Art; Dramatic, Panto- 
mimic, and Physical Training. Special Courses in 
Voice, Reading, Swedish Gymnastics, Literature for 
Teachers and others Saturdays, evenings, and other 
hours. 8. S. CURRY, Pb.D., Dean, 
Y.M.C. A. Boylston ‘8t., 
10 4t corner Berkeley St., Boston. 


MICHIGAN, HOUGHTON, 


A 1 
Michigan Mining School. 
and allied subjecte. Has Summer Courses in paryezing, 
Shop Practice, Assaying, Ore Dressing, and Field Geol- 
Large equip- 


ogy. Instruction thoroughly practical. 
ment. Tuition free. For catalog write to 
w M. E. WADSWORTH, A.M., Ph,D., Director. 


Boylston, cor. Berkeley, Back Bay, Boston. 
Berkeley School, Y. M. C. A. Bldg. 


Aco-educational preparatory school of the highest grade. 
Its certificate admits to all colleges accepting certificates. 
—- sent yearly to Institute of Techuology, Harvard 
and Boston Universities, Law and Medical Schools, etc. 
ear begins Sept. 24. 


Catalogs forwarded. Eleventh 
w AGAR. 


TAYLOR, DEMERITTE, & 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. -w 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 

for the advancement of art education and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 

For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 
w G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MAS8s. 

For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN HyDE, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
{ For both sexes. For catalogs, address the 
Principal, w A. G. BOYDEN, A M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. For catalogs, address the 
Principal, w D. B. HAGAR, Ph D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MAss. 
For both sexes. 

For Catalogs, address 

w J. G. GaeEenooaa, Principal 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


often become anxious if August finds them unengaged. Experience bas taugh 
t us th 
TEACHERS more positions are filled the last two weeks of August than ear other fortnight of on 
rh — A. are so sure to have calls, sudden and imperative, that we have learned to keep back 
ae SUPPLIED these places. In years past we have frequently supplied re- 
shall doubts order to fil a good teachers just as school was cpening, and we 
: - ess do so this year. Not all positions are filled early, by any means. (ne May we were asked 
The rexister cit Juty Davia AT THE LAST We 
»—Dav 
the hoard to see if the place was still vacant, and then telegraphed him to come 
ae me week from the time he registered, We think we know a good fit when we see it. 
* an a@ matter of pride with us, not so much to fill the place as to fill it with just the MOMEN 
4 ap. If we can’t find the right teachers we do not recommend any. Ordinary vacancies of course 
S we can fill fairly well as they come to us, but every year more and more difficult combina- 
mM ae so we are obliged to reply: ‘If you really must 
just that toncher beppens ta wood Nag pply you. ut we keep on the watch, and once in a — 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C.W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association 


Established in 1884 Positions filled, 3700 Ss 
eeks T 
are ambitious for advancement rather ‘than those without Waouieen. ” 
occurred in our school and 


“AN UNEXPECTED VACANCY 


Scores of such letters come to us through the months of July, A t 
miss these opportunities of securing a 
Handbook free. THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 211 WasasH AvE., CHICAGo. 
Introduces to Colleges 


MERICAN ~ ° TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools, and Families 


and FOREICN superior Professors, Princi 
als, Assistants, lo 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools 
RS. 


M. J. Youne-Futton, . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room 5), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau Is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls for 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory acd from abroad. During the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of $1,500,000. yet calls 
for teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. ii 


UNSOLICITED KIND WORDS. 
** Have just recetved a letter tendering me that position in New York Cit 
secured for me at $1080 salary. I thank you most cordially for your wane 
—E. G. Ham. 
“T shall, tn future, place all orders with your Bureau, you have acted so 
wisely in the past.’’ —F Taoursom, Prin. Canaan 


“T am glad to have your suggestions, knowing, as I do, your eminent 
strictly first-class teachers.” —BSUPT. JOuN 8. IRWIN, Fort of 
Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once. Nocharge to school Officers for 
services rendered. Forms and circulars free. Address or call upon HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 
only, until after a position has been secured ; 


w 
U N i0 N SC HOO L B U REAU but uses great care in its|selections. Can’t at- 


ford to enroll poor teachers,—wants the best. We have filied 3846 sitions 
82,561,650.00. Constant vacancies. Send stamp for blanks. “ic ot salaries aggregating 
w KERR & HUYSSOON, Pruprietors, 2 West 14TH ST,, NEw YoRK 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Teachers a Immediately. Miss E. F. FOSTER, Mor. 
EMBE ACE, 50 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


and call or write. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


w 
4 Ashburton PI. ; 70 Fifth Ave., | 106 Wabash Ave., 32 Church 8t., | 12014 So.Spri 
Boston, Mass. New York, | Chicago, Ill. | Toronto, Canada. | Co. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


and CHICAGO, 
One Fee Registers in Both Offices. te SEND FOR AGENCY MANUAL 


~ Business Offices: 110 Tremont St., Boston; 211-213 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


Names competent teachers for desirable eon. REGISTER NOW. Good positions waiting for those 


who are qualified to fill them. ress 
w FRED DICK, Mgr., 303 McPhee Building, DENVER, COLO. 


Charges No Registration Fee, postage 


STANDARD PEDAGOGICAL BOOKS 


At Reduced Rates, 


In connection with our 


Eduéational Periodicals. 


DeGraff's New 
School Room Guide. 


NEW EDITION, Enlarged to nearly 400 yages. 


Several chapters have been entirely rewritten 
and the whole book brought into closer touch 
with the most approved methods. It is one 
of the very best helps that can be offered to 
a young teacher. Cloth, $1.50; heavy paper 
binding, 50 cts. 


SPECIAL RATES. 


Either of the above books, in paper bindings, sent postpaid for 25 cents, 
with a new subscription or the renewal of an old subscription to either,— 


(1) The Journal of Education, one year, . . 


(2) “ “ 


(3) The American Teacher, 


Both books, in paper bindings, sent 


the Journal of Education. 
Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset St. Boston, Mass. 


Page’s Theory and 
Practice of Teaching. - 


New Edition. 
With Biography and Notes ; 
Portraits of Page, Mann, Colburn, Emerson, 
Potter, Wadsworth, and Olmsted ; 
Topical Index for Review. 
Cloth, $1.00 ; heavy paper, 50 cts. 


$2.50 
five months, 1.00 
one year, 1,00 
free for one new yearly subscription to 


Albany Teachers’ Agency 


es with competent teachers, Assists teachers with good records in securing 
e to register. Send stamp for circulars. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


Ww 

’ P 262 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

INCHELL’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY and Lecture Bureau, tock: 

Negotiates for teachers, lecturers, institute conductors. musicians, ete. Affiliated with the BEACON 

TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Boston. Don’t = with me unless you are one of the best teachers. I can’t 

help you, and it won’t pay you or me either. ut I can help the best teachers. I have daily calls for such, 
a 


nd no calls forany others. If you are sure you are a good teacher— for any grade or position—I want your 
name on my list. If you are already engaged, so much the better. Send for blank. - 7 


Provides schools of all 
positions. Now is thet 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Teachers seeking positions, age C. B. RUGGLES & CO. (Palace Hotel Bide.) 


and those wishing a change at 
CINCINNATI, OHio. 


an increased , should iw 237 vine Street, 
hers wanted for advanced | CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Lady Teachers Grammar” and High Oldest and best known in U. S. 


School positions in Pennsylvapia and other statey. | 
Address atonce National Educational Established 1855. 
3 East 14th St., New Vork. w 


Bureau, ROBERT L. My&Rs, Manager, 
NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 


(10th year.) w HARRISBURG, PA. 
A first-class Teachers Bureau. We place more 


Teachers’ Agency 


teachers in Minnesota than all other agencies 
OF RELIABLE combined. Large business throughout the north- 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and west. Send for our new colelere, B. HAZARD, 


Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges,; [lanager, 457 Temple Court, Minneapolis,Minn, 


Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools Carefully recommended to parents. 
and renting of school property. 

Best references furnished. 


Teachers Wanted. 
K. MIRIAM OOYRIERE, 


150 Furra AVENUB (corner of Twentieth St. Wuen WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 
NRW YORK CITY. please mention this Journal. 


American Teachers’ Bureau, 
St. Louis, Mo. 18TH YEAR. 


w 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to 
TWO the Journal of Education will secure 8 
year’s subscriptien free. 


ONGS OF HISTORY. 
By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
Elegantly bound incloth. Price, $1.00. 


262 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ills. 


1.00. 
NEW ENG. PUB. CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. NEW ENGLAND PvB. Co., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 
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“What is worth doing at all 
is worth doing well.” 


This proverb is difficult to drill into children, but all teachers appre- 
ciate the truth of it. 

We have always felt that excellence would meet the appreciation it 
merited, and therefore have striven to attain 1t. 


Advise scholars 
bearing this 


and manufact- 


Acme STATIONERY AND PAPER COMPANY 


and the result of their work will be satisfactory. If the stationers 
do not keep these goods, send your orders to us. 


. « Brooklyn. 


New YorR. . ana. 


ILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, 


Publishers, 
Improved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
31 E. 17th 8t. 262-264 Wabash Av. 1028 Arch St. 


110-112 Boylston St. 


IRVING'S WORKS (Students’ Edition). 


Tales of a Traveler. By Wasuincton Irvinc. The 
Students’ Edition, for the use of instructors and students of English 
literature, and of reading classes. Edited, with an introduction and 
notes, by William Lyon Phelps, A.M. (Harvard), Ph.D. (Yale), Instruc- 
tor in English Literature at Yale College. Large 12mo, handsomely 
printed in a clear, readable page. $1.00 

This volume has been prepared with the special purpose of meeting the 
requirements of the colleges for matriculation examinations in English 


literature. 
In preparation: the Students’ Edition of Irving’s “ALHAMBRA” and 
‘SKETCH BOOK.” Edited by Arthur Marvin. Uniform with the above. 


Special discounts to iustructors for introduction and first supply. if 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 27 & 29 West 23d St., New York City, 


FOR TEACHING 
ART AND HISTORY. 


The Prang Educationai Company are now publishing a series of reproductions of 
fine photographs of famous buildings and monuments as aids for teaching Art and 
History. These reproductions are about 20x 28 inches in size, of the same color 
as the original photographs, and do not fade on exposure to light. , 


Price, One Dollar each. 
An illustrated circular showing the subjects thus far published, will be mailed on 
application to 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


Publishers. 


FOREICN BOOKS. 
Are not fully qualified for their ore, bY whomsoever published. scan te 
knowledge acquired by a course |¢@8. Catalogues on application. 


of reading in the 


Importers, Publishers, and Foreign Booksellers; the on.y 


Teachers 


Dr. Sauveur’s Educational Works. 
PETITES CAUSERIES 


New Edition. 


The Vocabulary of this book will be ready October 
15, and will be given free by booksellers to persons 
who will have bought the Causeries Series for the 


7 Ne Holt & Co. A ican 
agency for Hachette London branch) ‘publication. 
23 school St., Boston. 
Education : B k St 
Sates Tremont St, Foreign Book Store, 
149A Tremont St., Boston. 
The publications of HENRY Hout & Co.. Wo. R. 
Syllabus free. e rt i fi a t Ss HACHETTE xe. & & 
H ., ete. assortment of Fore mer- 
granted by the International in fhe ancient and modern 
Subscriptions to periodicals. cal importations 
of course. w KOEHLER, NEUMANN, & CO. 
Send for particulars. 
CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia, 
THE NORMAL EDUCATION. le 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, | westtane’s mow to Write Letters. 
11 Franklin St., Boston. Folks. 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
243 Wabash Av., Chicago’ | feltem’s Unrivalled Outline Maps. 
Sheppard's Science. 
AYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., 
* 43,45, and 47 Bost Tenth t.. New York, 
75 Cents per Sq. Yard. REED & KELLOGG6’S Complete Course in Language. 
59 Fifth Ave., New York. SHAW’S Physics by Experiment. 
H. I. SMITH J. D, WILLIAMS, 
5 Somerset St., Boston, 151 Wabash Av., Ohicago. 
Every Teacher Needs One. 
rnish, at the lowest cash price, 
SIMPLEX DUPLICATOR. 
They may be seen and tested at Room No. 5, or will 
be sent by express on application to 
. HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


International Removed from 144 Tremont St. to 
w 
JENKINS, E. STEIGER & Co., M. D. BERLITZ & Co , 
Reading Circle at completion |Subseriptions to periodicals. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
72 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Petersen’s Censtitution. 
MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. 
WILLIAM BEV. HARISON, 
THOMSON’S Mathematics, etc., ete. w 
We can now fu 
all sizes of LAWTON & CO.’8 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 


1 
8 Somerset St.. Boston. of Di BAUVEUR’s publications will be 
9 thane volumes, and of any of Dr. Sau- 
ACLEOD we sent to teachers only on recei ~ pt 
0 
pley Jamal n, Mass, 
STORIES. 


A series of new apd original stories written by a Horton’s Adjustable 


practical New York teacher. Put up in two sets: 

Intermediate aud Grammar. Twenty stories in a Number Card 

set. Printed on cards. Each set is inclosed in a 

neat envelope containing suggestions for their use. 

Price, 12 cts. each; both to one address, 20 cts. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISGING CO., 

w 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Saves time; and, by means 
of the thousands of Drill 
Examples, makes the pupils 
- quick and accurate. 
Send for circular. 
w JOSEPH I. HORTON, Ipswich, Mass. 


TENTH ANNUAL PUBLICATION. 


FisHErR’S ESSENTIALS OF GEOGRAPHY 


Including For 1894-’95. 


THE GeocraPHicAL NEWS OF THE YEAR. 


Advance orders have already been received for several hundred copies. There is a constantly 

increasing demand for this deservedly popular and helpful book on Geography. This new edition has 

or enlarged and revised to date. Cloth; price, 50 cents. With perforated Maps for slate-work, 
cents. 


Geographical News of the Year, separate, paper binding; price, 20 cents. 
This has become a permanent and important feature of the work. The present edition contains 


. | full-page portraits of the late President Carnot of France, also the new President, M. Jean Cassimir- 


Perier, with a brief history of the life of each; a review of the historical and geographical events 
which have occurred during the past year in the United States, Hawaii, Spanish America, Europe, 
Asia, Africa, &c. There are also fourteen pages of statistics, tables, &o. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, — 
? 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


tf 


Hmerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 


Five Hundred Students. 


Has a Lng and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training 
Voice Culture, Natural ieodering and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. Sclentias and 
practical work in every departme t. Chartered by the State. 

ew” Fall Term opens Oct. 16. Address for Illustrated Catal 


646 Washington St., Boston. a7 East Tenth ° 
161 Wabash ave., Now York. 


HENRY SOUTHWICK, Sec’y, 


Can completely fill at the lowest rates all orders for School or Miscellaneous Books, 


- BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 740 Broadway, N. Y.,, 


wherever published, and promptly forward same in a single shipment. 
Catalogues of and estimates for School and Library Books on application. 


PIANOS. 


taken in exchange. 


BRIGG 


Write for 


Celebrated for their beautiful 'Tone, Action, Design, 
and Great Durability. Zasy terms. Old instruments 
and full information. 

BRICCS PIANO CO., 62! Albany St., Boston. Mass. 
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